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GO TO A TRADE SHOW, don’t sit around the office if you want to get 
the latest and best information on new products and materials. This 


is what purchasing director Richard Krisch, 


left, learned at recent 


plant maintenance show. For the many benefits he got, see page 16. 


ther Materials Go in U.S. Stockpiles 
If 0.0.M. Advisory Group Has Its Way 


President Favors 
Tax Reduction 
To Aid Business 


Washington—T ax cuts are get- 
ting more and more attention in 
Washington as the surest way of 
starting business on an upward 
climb. 

President Eisenhower led off 
for the Republicans, telling a 
press conference last week that if 
business needs a powerful push 
later this year, a tax cut could 
provide the impetus. But he 
added that he thinks business is 
going to turn up by midsummer 
without any such jogging. 

Rep. Robert W. Kean (R.- 
N. J.) a member of the tax writ- 

(Continued on page 29) 


Open-Door Policy For Salesmen Aids P.A.'s 


New York—Purchasing agents 
who wish to get the most help 
irom their vendors should estab- 
sh an “open-door” policy. This 
neans permit salesmen to talk 
with the engineers, plant man- 
ger, Or proper operating per- 
sonnel. 

So say the vast majority of 
salesmen and sales managers in- 
terviewed by PURCHASING WEEK 
correspondents last week for sug- 
vestions on how the P.A. can 
nake better use of his vendor’s 
elping hand. 

“There are some purchasing 

‘nts who won't let the salesmen 
‘et past their own doors,” said 
!. A. Gillen, Vice President in 


charge of Sales, O’Brien Ma- 
chinery Co., Philadelphia. 
“This, in my opinion, is only 


mful to their own company. 
Ssiesmen should be permitted to 
engineers or plant managers. 


Plastics Compete 


ln Building Field 


Chicago—A major develop- 
nt in the field of reinforced 
Stics is its ability to compete 
‘0 fay with other structural mate- 
ls on a price basis. 
This selling point was spot- 
ited last week at the annual 
ference of the Reinforced 
Pi istics Division of The Society 
' the Plastics Industry. 
Clare E. Bacon, of 
rning Fiberglas Co., 
Vile steel, aluminum, and ma- 
ry are getting more expen- 
‘ie, the reinforced plastics in- 
“istry is successfully combating 
(Continued on page 3) 


ry 


Owens- 
said that 
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An even more practical solution, 
perhaps, would be for the P.A. 
to bring to the meeting any per- 
sonnel the salesmen might re- 
quest. This will save money for 
both the selling and buying com- 
pany. 

Donald T. Keliher, director of 
purchases, U.S. Metals Refining 
Co., Carteret, N. J., who fre- 
quently speaks on purchasing and 
sales cooperation, agreed with 
this idea but with one restriction. 

We do not believe that sales 


This Week’s 


personnel should be allowed the 
freedom of the plant without first 
contacting the purchasing depart- 
ment and being directed to the 
person who will be interested in 
the salesman’s particular prod- 
uct,” he said. 

“A good deal of confusion is 
created especially when orders 
are placed by production or pro- 
duction engineers or others, and 
material is received without 
knowledge of a purchase order. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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When does a multiplicity of small headaches become migraine? 
For the sales manager of a Detroit engineering firm it’s when 
customers fail to provide definite instructions on production 


standards. 


That was typical of pet peeves and gripes voiced when 
PURCHASING WEEK questioned sales officials on what advice they 
had for purchasing departments seeking to gain full benefit of 
vendors’ capabilities (see story above). But generally the replies 


harmonized in one chorus: 


Give us (salesmen) half a chance, 


and we'll help solve even your most vexing problems. 
It may sound like a one side-of-the-fence point of view, 
but the principle is a sound one. 


A sales manager for a Pittsburgh chemical company thinks 
the smoothest buyer-vendor relationships result when P.A.’s put 


their cards on the table. 


He says, “my salesman could help 


them if they would realize his time is valuable just like the 


purchasing agent’s.” 


The great debate goes on and on. Will there . . . will there 
not be a business upturn? Why should business turn up? What's 
(Continued on page 4) 


With $6.5-Billion Inventory of Basic Raw 
Materials Experts Advise Stocking Finished 
Hard Goods, Equipment, and Surgical Supplies 


Washington—The government will be on the hunt for new mate- 


rials for the national defense stockpiles, 


if the office of Defense 


Mobilization’s Stockpile Advisory Committee has its way. 
The committee view: with close to a $6.5-billion inventory of basic 
raw materials on hand, which some experts say is already more than 


would be needed for any kind of 


U.S. Throwing 
Tools on Market 


Cleveland — An increasing 
number of surplus government 
machine tools—the general pur- 
pose type—are going on the mar- 
ket this year. 

The used tools go on the block 
to the highest bidder. Govern- 
ment officials, who last year dis- 
posed of surplus tools for about 
14¢ on the dollar, figure this year 
they will be lucky to realize 10% 
of the original purchase price. 

The Defense Department de- 
cision to declare some 12,000 

(Continued on page 4) 


Reuther Wage Proposal 
Could Hurt Economy, 
Auto Executives Say 


Washington—Spokesmen for 
the major automobile manufac- 
turing companies are throwing 
cold water over most of the ar- 
gumenis, statistics, and proposals 
advanced before the Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee by United Auto Workers 
President Walter P. Reuther. 

General Motors Corp. Presi- 
dent Harlow H. Curtice de- 
nounced Reuther’s plan for a 
federal fact-finding agency to pass 
judgment on price increases pro- 
posed by big companies. Curtice 
said the Reuther plan would be 
“ruinous” to free enterprise. 

Last week, Theodore O. 
Yntema, Ford Motor Co. vice 
president for finance, charged 

(Continued on page 31) 


emergency, the Government now 
should turn to developing supplies 
and sources of such items as fin- 
ished hard goods, construction 
equipment, transportation equip- 
ment, medical and surgical sur- 
vival supplies, and even food and 
water supplies. 

The citizens’ + committee, 
headed by Chicago banker Hol- 
man Pettibone, urges that all mil- 
itary and civil defense planners 

(Continued on page 29) 


Utility Buyers 
Attack Inflation 


Philadelphia Purchasing 
agents learned how to combat 
inflation and a bit about what is 
causing it as the N.A.P.A.’s Util- 
ity Buyers’ Group met last week. 

Some 490 members attended 
the two-day session featured by 
talks by leading buyers, utility 
spokesmen, suppliers, and eco- 
nomists. The keynote was “Pur- 
chasing Challenges Inflation.” 

Robert B. Gear, purchasing 
agent, Commonwealth Edison 
Co., Chicago, struck out at manu- 


facturers. He charged they are 
encouraging inflation in these 
ways: 


e Price-fixing. “Fixed prices 
put buyers at the mercy of ven- 
dors. Price based on what the 
traffic will bear just isn’t the way 
to encourage customer satisfac- 
tion. 

e Requests for prepayment. 
“This trick puts the public utility 
company in the position of financ- 
ing manufacturers. Ask your 
treasurer what it costs your com- 
pany to pay months in advance 
for a boiler or a turbine. You'll 

(Continued on page 29) 


Peace in Building Trades in. Miami 


Miami Beach—A formula to 
eliminate waste, feather-bedding, 
and other abuses which sky- 
rocket construction costs was 
drawn up last week by building 
unions and contractors. 

George Meany, President of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0., said a_pro- 
gram for settling ancient work 
jurisdiction squabbles between 
rival unions finally was reached 
after three-year joint study. 

Its initial application will be 
to heavy construction projects in 
oil refineries, public utilities, steel 


mills, and chemical plants. It is 
expected to spread quickly 
throughout the industry. 


But in New York 


New York—More than 3,000 
construction industry truck driv- 
ers of Teamsters Local 282 went 
out on strike last week. They were 
seeking better working working 
conditions, a 27¥2¢-an-hour pay 
raise, and new welfare and pen- 
sion benefits. Mediators were 


trying to settle the dispute. 
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——— This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


FEB. 10-16 


Weakness in the primary markets continues to make the headlines. 

Last week it was oil, lumber, rubber, and cotton textiles. Next week it 
could be any of the other volatile groups contained in the price list alongside. 

If nothing else, these slides serve to point up the wobbly business picture— 
that there’s still no sign of any sustained pickup. 

As for the commodities involved, weaknesses stem basically from the same 
cause—just too much supply, not enough buyer interest. 


In oils—heavy inventories tell the story. Even the sharpest production 
cutback in eight years hasn’t helped. Crude stocks, at 277 million bbl., are 
more than 8% above a year ago. The story’s much the same for heating oil and 
gasoline. 

Result: Prices have sagged in the East, Gulf Coast, and Mid-Continent 
regions. Cuts cover heavy fuel oil, light heating oils, and gasoline. A general 
crude reduction is also likely. 

In cotton goods—cutbacks have again been of little help. Year-end inven- 
tories of print-cloth yarn fabrics were down about 40%. But sluggish order- 
ing is keeping prices under pressure. 

And now there are reports of weakness in cotton-finished goods and heavy 
fabrics used by the automobile industry. 

In lumber—tags on sanded fir plywood panels were slashed for the second 
time in two weeks. Unless there’s a sudden pickup in construction, produc- 
tion or prices may slip further. 


In a way, it’s unfair to spotlight only the drops. There are some positive 
notes of upswing. 

They’re few and spotty and shouldn't be mistaken for a trend. But they do 
remind us that prices can go up as well as down. 

The steel outlook, for example, is looking up despite some minor price 
reductions in stainless steel items. Stocks of many users are down. Orders 
are perking up somewhat. Most major producers now say there’ll be some 
modest improvement in the second quarter. : 

The steel scrap market reflects this guarded optimism. Prices have stiffened 
a bit. Historically, steel scrap has proved a good indicator of what’s ahead 
for the steel industry. And as the basic steel industry goes so may go the 
nation. sie _ 

Stock market behavior is another encouraging sign. Last week missiles 
and steels led stock prices to a 4-month high. It’s one indication that Wall 
Street is betting on an early recovery. 


Meanwhile, labor, in an indirect way, is also working for higher prices by 
midyear. 

Walter Reuther is asking for profit sharing and other benefits. While he 
wont get everything he wants, much of what he does will be translated into 
higher tags. 

It’s happened before and will happen again. 

The thing to remember is that he is a pace-setter. What Reuther wins will 
be multiplied hundreds of times over by a host of other unions all over the 
country. 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


METALS Feb. 5 
Pig iron, Bessemer, gross ton 67 
Pig iron, basic, gross ton 66 
Pig iron, #2 foundry, gross ton 66.50 
Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 77.50 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 9.275 
Steel, bars, del’d., Phila... ewt §.725 
Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 5.425 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 33.00 
Steel scrap, #2 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 31.00 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 28.00 
Steel scrap, #2 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 22.00 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 26 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 212 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb .246 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 175 
Lead, common, N.Y., lb 13 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 74 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib .70 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 931 
Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 100 
FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 2.35 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 2.75 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 2.70 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 05 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 123 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 120 
Coal, bituminous, slack. ton 6.05 
Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 15.25 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 90.50 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 36 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, ewt 10.30 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib 146 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks. Ib 278 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 84 
Phthalic anhydride. tanks, Ib 205 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 9.50 
Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 33 
Soda ash. 58%, light, carlots, ewt 1.55 
Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 23.50 
Sulfuric acid, 66%, commercial, tanks, ton 22.35 
Tallow. inedible, faney, tank cars, N.Y. lb 081 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 255 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

CWT 17.00 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 

CWT 24.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 100.00 
Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 127.50 
Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 9.50 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft bundle 6.40 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 ies 41.25 
Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 1.42 
Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 7.09 
Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 113.00 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 117.00 
TEXTILES 
Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 10.25 
Cotton, 1”, Ib 362 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 176 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y.. yd 288 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 1.620 
HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 145 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib .268 
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Buying of Foreign 
Much Easier, Slightly Cheaper 


New Method to Determine Dutiable Values of 
Many Imports Will Become Effective Feb. 27 


Vashington—Buying of for- 
eig 1 goods is being made much 
easier and a bit cheaper. That’s 
ho meaning of the new Treasury 
Deoartment simplified custom 
rules that go into effect on Feb. 


yn that date you will be able 
to use new methods for deter- 
mining dutiable values for many 
imports subject to ad valorem 
duties. (Ad valorem duties are 
duties which are calculated by 
taking a percentage of the ar- 
ticle’s value.) 

Duty-free imports and imports 
subject to specific dollar duties 
are not affected. 

fhe major advantage is elimi- 
nation of red tape for most goods 
subject to ad valorem duties. Im- 
porters of ad valorem goods can 
now base dutiable value on a 
single so-called ‘“‘export” value. 
That's a fancy term for the 
wholesale price at which the 
goods in question are sold for 
export to the United States. 

Under the old system, you 
calculated tariffs on the basis of 
a dual valuation system. You had 
to look at two values, “export” 
and “foreign,” and base your 
duties on whichever was higher. 

Chis second or “foreign” value 
was based on the prevailing 
wholesale value in the country of 
Origin. 


Old Method Caused Delays 


The red tape and difficulties 
caused by this double valuation 
method often resulted in costly 
delays. Many times importers 
took the goods without final ap- 
raisal, thereby gambling on what 
tinal duties might be. 

The “export” valuation method 
is also somewhat cheaper. That's 
because “foreign” value almost 
always results in a slightly higher 
basis for duties. 

Based on a Treasury Depart- 
ment survey, average duty reduc- 
tion for items involved will be 
about 24% %, 

\nd it’s precisely this “lower 
duty” consideration that has 
blocked this simplification 
scieme for years. Many protec- 

nist groups have contended 

t lower duties would mean 

ding the market with for- 

1 goods. 

‘he new plan is actually a 
compromise as it doesn’t pertain 

ll ad valorem duties. But be- 
cuise it covers most, it is wel- 
come relief. 

New method covers all ad 

rem items except those where 


B: tain May Export 
C inadian Uranium in ‘67 


London—Britain may be re- 
orting uranium in the 1960's. 
lr the period from March, 1957 
the end of 1963, Britain will 
e purchased about 10,000 
s of Canadian uranium valued 
5616-million. 
etails of the uranium supply 
co itract between Canada and 
tain show that in the year 
‘2-63, Britain will import be- 
en 5,000 and 6,000 tons of 
ladian uranium. The imports 
expected to reach surplus 
‘e by 1967. 
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Goods Made 


a 5% difference between “ex- 
port” and “foreign” values ex- 
isted in fiscal 1954. But even 
with this exemption, some 84% 
of all ad valorem imports are 
covered. 

Items on exempt list (those 
still subject to dual valuation) 
include many paints, chemicals, 
dyes, and other coal tar products. 


Reinforced Plastics Compete in Structural Building Materials Field 


(Continued from page 1) 
both price inflation and business 
recession. 

The conference stressed that 
designers, engineers, purchasing 
agents, and other businessmen 
must be given complete facts if 
this material is to continue 
growth in both volume and prod- 
uct variety. 

Sessions of the three-day meet- 
ing were devoted to materials, 
material performance, methods 
of production, product design, 
and product application. Product 
sessions covered everything from 
bathtubs to the Vanguard missile. 


Discussions also centered on 
the importance of research and 
quality control, two by-words for 
the far-sighted P.A. 

A. E. Raeuber of Southern Re- 
search Institute pointed out that 
quality control is a vital factor in 
the continued growth of rein- 
forced plastics. 

“The plastics research engi- 
neer,” he said, “develops tests for 
measurements of differences be- 
tween materials; the plastics pro- 
duction operator interprets the 
various manufacturing — tech- 
niques by such use of differences. 

“When both these quality con- 


trol actions are taken, better plas- 
tics products become available to 
the consumer, and the producer 
generally reduces his cost.” 

Based on such quality control 
setups, many purchasing agents 
have undertaken a _ program 
called the Vendor Quality Rating 
System. (see P.W., Jan. 27, p. 6). 
This adheres to the axiom that 
“quality must be built into a 
product right from the start.” 

Other sessions discussed the 
applications of reinforced plas- 
tics in missiles and rockets, boats 
and buildings, transportation, and 
industrial design. 
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Before modern lubrication practice took over: $2,400 worth of these 
bearings were replaced to keep a 35 


‘e 


mill rolling for twelve months. 


Used I mill bearing 
A ~Ina year 


After assignment of a qualified lubrication engineer: one bearing ($200) 
served for a year, saving $2,200 a year, plus other savings. 


Lubrication plan extends parts 


life —in 


We've just talked to a manufacturer 
who, in the past three years, has at 
least doubled the life of lubricated parts; 
and, in one case, increased the life of a 
large, expensive bearing twelve times! 


The same manufacturer succeeded in 


becomes a management function. And 
the management teams of quite a few 
major manufacturers are digging into 
their lubrication practices with the sole 
aim of making moving parts in operat- 


this case, 12 times 


available in an enlightening booklet: 
‘Management Practices That Control 


Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 


Write The Texas Company, Dept.W20, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


getting 312,000 tons of production on 
another bearing where 30,000 to 40,000 
tons was the accepted average. 

This may be a clue to industry man- 
agement in general that taking lubrica- 
tion practice for granted can cost 


enormous amounts of money in parts, 


lost production time and maintenance. 


Developing opportunities for using 
modern lubrication plans like this, to 
turn regular losses into definite income, 


ing machinery last longer. 

Large companies find that the serv- 
ices of a plant lubrication engineer pay 
off. He can extend parts life, eliminate 
downtime, reduce the number of rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. Both here and in 
cases where operating budgets preclude 
a staff member, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers functioning 
in all 48 States, can offer specific assis- 


tance. A more detailed discussion is 


New York. 


TUNE IN...Metropolitan Opera Radio Broadcasts 
Every Saturday Afternoon 


IN ALL 


9 48 STATES 


LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, 


Purchasing Week 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective |. 10. 


The Administration’s top political strategists are becoming 
more and more convinced that something will have to be done to 
offset the economic recession. They see it as the top political 
issue of 1958. 

They say the heat will be off defense and scientific progress by 
election time. But the business downturn and unemployment 
will be very much in the voters’ minds. 

GOP officials still talk confidently of a business upsurge by 
summer which would take the political fire out of unemployment 
by November. 

But they are working up tax cut plans to announce on the day 
they decide that the economy is not improving. 


Democrats in Congress are doing the same thing. The stakes 
are clearly understood. It’s the race for the White House in 
1960 as much or more than for control of the House and Senate 
this year. 

Next month Democrats in Congress will take a hard look at 
the business situation and decide whether to go for a cut. By 
late March or early April, Eisenhower’s top men figure they'll 
have to make up their minds whether business needs the tax cut 
stimulant. 


Most talked-about is a cut for low-income taxpayers. But 
Administration officials are also studying favorably a package of 
cuts that would include something for everybody, including a cut 
in the corporation rate. 

One thing you can count on: If either the Democrats or the 
Administration makes a bona fide decision for a cut, it will be 
almost impossible for the other to be against a cut. Then it will 
be a fight over what kind of cut and who’s to get the benefit. 


Labor leaders aren’t unanimously behind Reuther’s profit- 
sharing program for the auto industry. Some union officials at 
this week’s Miami Beach meeting say that tying wages to profits 
is tying the worker to the ups and downs of business and that 
Reuther ought to go for wages alone and let business take care 


of itself. 


Meany gives the Reuther plan some limited support but says 
he wants to see whether the “evils of profit-sharing” can be 
¢liminated in a profit-sharing plan devised by a union instead 


of management. 


Some labor leaders at the A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council meet- 
ing agree with auto executives that the whole profit-sharing pack- 
age is just so much Reuther propaganda (see page 1). They say 
Reuther will settle for wage increases without profit-sharing when 


the chips are down. 


Labor leaders are worried about their bargaining outlook this 


year. 


The Miami Beach grapevine has them realizing unem- 


ployment, lower production, and lower inventories will hurt them. 
Some are saying that they'll be happy if their wage settlements 
this year are good enough to keep them even with the increase 
in the cost of living. This means a boost of around 3%. 


Workers are talking this way. 


The Oil 


The A.F.L.-C.LO. demands larger decisions from the Eisen- 
hower Administration if the business recession is to be halted. 
Leaders say that the recession signs are much more threatening 


than the administration realizes. 
government spending and a big tax cut. 


The union chiefs want more 


Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,454 1,459 2,485 
Autos, units 103,764 107,495 140,411 
Trucks, units 18,873 18,245 22,953 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,548 7,639 8,202 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,543 12.543 14,615 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7.497 7,424 8,687 
Gasoline, thous bbl 23.040 26,449 27,162 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.6 83.6 92.2 
Container board, thous tons 109,426 126,015 151,364 
Boxboard, thous tons 134,623 140,566 131,267 
Paper operating rate, “% 89.8 89.1 97.0 
Lumber. thous of board ft 220,542 223,832 221,688 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,381 1.407 1.695 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 12,238 12,399 12,322 
Eng const awards, mil $, Eng News-Rec 322.9 389.7 428.5 
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U.S. Throwing Tools on Market, 
Machine Tool Makers into a Dither 


(Continued from page 1) 
tools as excess during the fiscal 
year ending next June—plus an 
anticipated 13,000 next year 
has the depressed machine tool 
industry crying the blues. 

Ludlow King, executive vice 
president of the National Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association, 
points out that most of the ma- 
chines to be placed on the market 
are “in good shape” and average 
about ten years in age. It has 
been estimated that under present 
market conditions the used ma- 
chines will eventually go for 
about 342 % of their replacement 
cost at current prices. 

About 11,000 surplus tools 
were disposed of in fiscal 1957, 
but of that total some 1,400 were 
taken by other government agen- 
cies. Most of these went to the 
General Services Administration 
for stockpiling in the National In- 
dustrial Equipment Reserve. 

While last year’s listing in- 
cluded a high percentage of older 
single-purpose machines, King 
points out that the new surplus 
list covers basic types of general 
purpose machine tools, including 
grinders, drilling, boring and mill- 
ing machines which are currently 
in best demand. 


Serious with Depressed Business 


“This reaches a serious propor- 
tion when it is combined with the 
depressed state of the industry 
right now,” King said. 

Tool builders have been meet- 
ing regularly on an informal basis 
with government officials in an 
attempt to slow down the rate of 
surplus tool disposals. But no for- 
mal conferences have been held. 

Rumors that 50,000 surplus 
machine tools would be put up 
for sale this year have been de- 
nied. And in Washington, the 
O.D.M. is considering plans to 
offer surplus equipment to 
schools before offering it for pub- 
lic sale. Another plan is to en- 
large the National Industrial 
Equipment Reserve so machines 
would be available to rebuild a 
civilian economy after a nuclear 
attack. 


Tools Are Similar 


But tool industry leaders con- 
tend many of the tools included 
in “trigger contracts” are similar 
to machines now being offered for 
sale. “Trigger contracts” are the 
system the government has ar- 
ranged for machine tool makers 
to start immediate production for 
defense in case of emergency. 

Before used tools are sold as 


Down Trend Seen 
By Most P.A.s 


New York—Purchasing asso- 
ciations surveying the pulse of 
business around the country 
continue to report the general 
business trend is down. But good 
cheer for the months ahead still 
can be found—especially in the 
report of the survey by the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association of 
Cleveland. 

The Cleveland report con- 
ments: “Some of the production 
curtailment is seasonal while the 
balance is a short supply of new 
orders. Even so, we find a touch 
of optimism. One member sums 

(Continued on page 14) 
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isn’t buying a certain type of 
on one hand and selling the ; 
type of equipment on the o1 

Washington sources point 
that current government too] 
curement covers highly spe 
ized tools, for the most part t! 
needed for production of miss 
advanced jet engines, and 
like. 


surplus, every government agency 
with a use for production equip- 
ment is able to screen the list. 
So theoretically, the government 
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to keep it from sliding all during the remainder of 1958 

Several clues to the answer are readily available. Turnabout 
in inventory and defense spending will give business a lift 
Credit easing efforts now being initiated will provide an addi- 
tional push. 


But the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics believes 
“the key to improved business lies in rising consumer income, 
which looks like a relatively safe bet for 1958.” Capital spending 
also is a factor; it has to start moving up to spark anything 
like a real business boom. 


The end of inventory cutting even now may be in sight. Many 
purchasing agents weeks ago (see PW, Jan. 6, P. 1) reported they 
were ordering on a “hand-to-mouth” basis. As this condition 
widens, it could signal the onset of an important business stage. 
There will have to be some upturn merely to produce what is 
consumed. 


That personal income will ride an upward curve this year 
appears to be a good bet for several reasons. About 4 million 
workers will receive built-in wage boosts under existing con- 
tracts. Unions will try to do as well for those workers bargaining 
for new contracts. Other increases seem assured for large 
numbers of federal, state, and municipal employes, employ- 


who in the past believed the law prevented 


levels. 


ment should be stabilized by mid-year. It all adds up to rising 
consumer income, pepped-up consumer spending. 


Purchasing executives may want to familiarize themselves 
with the Supreme Court’s recent decision on price competition 
under the Robinson-Patman Act (see PW, 
could give wider latitude in dealing with suppliers. In some 
instances it increases possibilities of obtaining lower prices. 

What the ruling really boils down to is that firms can now 
meet competition by cutting prices to some customers without 
having to do so for all customers in the area. Thus, a supplier 
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him from lowering 


prices in specific instances to meet competition (while maintain- 
ing price levels for other area buyers) now apparently can match 
his competitor deal-by-deal without ripping 


out his basic price 


Borrowing Hits Low 


year’s rise of $3.4 billion. 


(millions of $) 


Type of Credit Dec. 31, 
1957 
Instalment credit, total......... 34,127 
Automobile paper .......... 15.496 
Other consumer goods paper.. 8,709 
Repair and Modernization loans 1,984 
Personal loans ............. 7,938 
Noninstalment credit, total. ..... 10,671 
Single payment loans........ 3,502 
Charge accounts ........... 4,760 
ee 2,409 
Total consumer credit ......... 44,798 


Washington—Consumers are slowing down their rate of borrow- 
ing. They only added $2.3 billion to their instalment debt during 
°57. That’s a little below the $2.8 billion increase racked up in ’56, 
and way below the $5.4 billion rise recorded in 1955. 

Non instalment debt, which includes single payment loans, charge 
accounts and service credit, rose $400 million. That put the °5’ 
rise in total consumer credit up to $2.7 billion—compared to la 


Consumer Credit Outstanding 


Increase durin 


year ended 

Dec. 31, 195° 
-+2,300 
+ 1,037 
+ 199 
+ 89 
+ 975 
+ 401 
+ 249 
+ 25 
+ 127 
+2,701 
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D'RECTOR WILLIAMS, left, talks costs with C. E. Jane, 
Ecton Heater Div., P.A.; P. W. Knox, steel purchas- 


MF: 


ing head; R. F. Fitzgerald, supervisor of production 
parts purchases and purchase research and analysis. 


Eaton Manufacturing Co. Makes 
Suppliers Justify Price Increases 


Purchasing Director Williams Sets Up Panel of Experts Who Study 
Detailed Breakdown of Cost Factors Submitted by Manufacturer 


\n effective plan to minimize 
price Increases—set up by a man 
with both accounting and pur- 
chasing experience—has proved 
its value in just one year at Eaton 
Manufacturing Co., Cleveland. 

[he “Purchase Analysts” staff 
plan, devised by Purchasing Di- 
rector Howard A. Williams, has 
heen accepted by its vendors who 
have also benefited from the plan. 
Eaton's sales department uses the 
plan, too, for justifying price in- 
creases. And Williams’ buyers 
have created a fund of valuable 
nformation for future buying. 


trom Controller to P.A. 


With Eaton 36 years, Williams, 
prior to his assignment three 
years ago as head of purchasing, 
vas general plant controller. He 

brought his cost analysis 
training and skill to purchasing 
problems. Eaton, as a manufac- 
turer Of parts and components for 
ihe automotive, aircraft, and 
other industries, has presented 
Williams with opportunities to 
contribute to company profits. 
Here is the way he has met the 
challenge in controlling prices on 
Nuver-specified materials. 
in 1956 Williams put together 
Purchase Analysts” staff of 


‘ialists to evaluate the price 
Nereases sought by suppliers in 

me of steadily rising prices. 
Ihe staff includes a mechanical 
ineer, a foundry engineer, an 
ncustrial engineer, and a packag- 
ny engineer. 


When a supplier seeks to raise 
his prices and the validity of such 
an increase is questioned, he is 
asked to submit a detailed break- 
down of the factors involved to 
indicate the need for the increase. 
Eaton wants to know whether the 
increase is dictated by an increase 
in the supovlier’s own material 
costs, by increased wages, or by 
fringe costs. This information is 
then analyzed by the purchase 
analysts staff to determine 
whether the increase is justified. 

In general, the purchasing de- 
partment has allowed increases 
only on the basis of a rise in ac- 
tual labor or material costs and 
created overhead (overhead that 
follows a_ rise in production 
costs). However, the formulas 
used in establishing new prices 
are flexible, and each is consid- 
ered individually. 

Can Calculate Fair Increase 

“For — instance.” ~—- Williams 
pointed out to PURCHASING 
WEEK, “if a supplier is making 
a part for us out of cold-rolled 
steel and the price of the mate- 


rials goes up, we know the 
amount of the increase. Our in- 
dustrial engineers know how 


much material goes into the part 
and the scrap allowance. We can 
then calculate a fair increase in 
price. Also, we must look back 
to see what increases we have al- 
ready permitted in the same part 
and be guided to some extent by 
that.” 


VILLIAMS MEETS with vendor alone to discuss questioned price in- 
Cease. Vendor contacts are never made by Purchase Analysts ‘staff. 
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Materials are the biggest part 
of the Eaton sales dollar. Wil- 
liams, as the P. A., feels that he 
must be careful about what he 
pays for them. He states, “our 
suppliers have to be able to oper- 
ate profitably, or they won't be 
much help to us for very long. 
On the other hand, we have to 
stay in business too, or we won't 
be much use to them.” 

On the flexibility of his plan, 
Williams says, “business changes 
from year to year, and we have 
to change with it. In the past, we 
didn’t tolerate cost-of-living in- 
creases. But in some cases last 
year we did because the vendors 
showed us they no longer could 
absorb these increased wages.” 
Useful to Sales 

The price increase analysis 
plan has proved useful to the 
sales department too. While pur- 
chasing is analyzing the price 
structure of its suppliers, the sales 
department frequently is in the 
reverse position of having to vali- 
date the price increase it wants to 
pass on to its customers. 

A spokesman for the Eaton 
sales department says: 

“The price analysis formula of 
the purchasing department has 
become tremendously valuable in 
determining whether an increase 
or decrease in our own prices is 
justifiable. It works both ways. 
For example, if a customer comes 
to us and asks us to reduce prices, 
we can use the findings of the 
purchasing department to help us 
decide whether a reduction would 
or could be justified. 


Same Principles at Home 


“On the other hand, if we have 
to ask for an increase in our Own 
prices, we can use the same prin- 
ciples in validating the increase 
that the purchasing department 
uses to validate an increase to 
suppliers.” 

There is a secondary benefit of 
the plan to purchasing. Buyers 
are given a valuable fund to ret- 
erence material for future pro- 
curement. Their negotiation skills 
are sharpened for primary price 
determination contracts. 

Williams contends that it is 
possible to adapt his plan to a 
one-man purchasing department. 
A staff can be formed as long as 
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there are company specialists 
who can analyze various cost 
aspects. Lacking a staff, a P. A. 
would have to be his own expert 
on engineering, packaging, and 
other specialties. Whether a small 
or large company uses the plan, 
Williams points out that it is best 
adapted to buying materials or 
parts provided to meet the pur- 
chaser’s own demands or speci- 
fications. The plan is not useful 
in buying commodities in which 
competition sets the price and 
price is the major factor in 
buying. 
Price reports vary in the time 
required to process them. When 
an item is needed at once, rush 
job of analysis can be done in a 
couple of weeks. A long range 
study might take a year. Availa- 
bility of the staff and the com- 
plexity of the pricing structure 
also govern the time element. 
Williams lists four steps in set- 
ting up a purchase analysis plan: 
1. Establish the need for such 
a plan. 
2. Establish what particular 
abilities are needed to carry 
it out, based to some extent 


on the type of materials 
that are going to be pur- 
chased. 


3. Establish a staff capable of 
analyzing the cost factors in 
these materials. 

Train the staff. (“In train- 
ing, there is no special for- 
mula except to use good 
judgment.’’) 

Williams cautions that pur- 
chasing must remain in control. 
The existence of the staff must 
not take away from the purchas- 
ing agent his stature in negotiat- 
ing with the vendor. The staff 
should be confined to the techni- 
cal aspects of pricing. 


> 


Vendor Relations Important 


As in any plan with elements 
of negotiation, one of the stiffest 
challenges is in vendor relations. 
Improperly handled, Eaton’s pur- 
chase analysis plan could en- 
danger this relationship. On this 
problem, Williams states, “this 
has to be conducted on the basis 
of one honorable businessman 
dealing with another—with nei- 
ther one gouging for unfair ad- 
vantages. The vendor must not 
get the idea that you are exposing 
the secrets of his business, and he 
must have implicit trust in you.” 

Williams says that a supplier 
at first may be wary of working 
with such a plan but that once 
the purchaser establishes a repu- 
tation for fairness he is coopera- 
tive. 

“We have never had a case of 
lack of cooperation on the part 
of a vendor,” says Williams. 


U. K. Purchasing Group 
Notes Paper Shortage 


London—Britain is short on 
coated paper for printing, the 
United Kingdom Purchasing Off- 
cers Association reports. 

Demand has outstripped do- 
mestic production and so far 
there are no “sizeable” imports. 
But this is the only type of paper 
in short supply. 

Despite increased production 
in 1957, the association says, the 


British paper industry is still 
working below capacity. 
There will be a further “sub- 


stantial addition” to capacity this 
year with the installation of ma- 


chinery capable of producing 
50,000 tons per year. More 


paper will also be available from 


Scandinavia, the association says. 


Milwaukee P.A.s 


Seek Industries 


Milwaukee—The Milwaukee 
Association of Purchasing Agents 
is giving the Wisconsin Industrial 
Development Division a boost in 
efforts to attract new industry. 
The association will survey all 
major industrial firms in Wiscon- 
sin to determine the dollar vol- 
ume of various items “imported” 
by manufacturers from suppliers 
outside the state. 
According to Robert Koob, 
director of the Industrial De- 
velopment Division, this will be 
the first such survey to be made 
in Wisconsin. 

Koob said Frederick J. Mac- 
Dougall, assistant to the director 
of purchases of Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Co. here, will 
head the special purchasing 


agents’ survey committee. 

Where sizable dollar volumes 
of imported supplies are spotted, 
Koob will attempt to persuade 
the supplier companies to locate 
branch plants in the state. 

“We've had several requests 
from chemical companies and 
others about the volume of their 
products used by Wisconsin 
manufacturers,” Koob said. “Un- 
fortunately, we’ve been unable to 
give these companies satisfactory 
figures because the information 
didn’t exist. 

“We believe this survey will 
give us a strong talking point in 
attracting new industry.” 


Czechoslovakia Building 
Prefab Power Plants 


Bonn — Prefabricated power 
plants reported to have been de- 
veloped in Czechoslovakia are at- 
tracting interest. The prefabs 
have capacities of 750 and 1,500 
kw with boilers that can be heated 
with wood, coal, or fuel oil. 

The entire installation is sup- 
plied in completely assembled 
blocks, none heavier than 18 
tons, so that they can be trans- 
ported fairly quickly to any loca- 
tion where power is required. 

Construction investment runs 
low: only a simple building with 
a concrete base without basement 
is required. Assembly of the ac- 
tual power installation at the con- 
struction site involves only link- 
ing of individual blocks. 

According to reports reaching 
West Germany, two such power 
plants have been delivered to Red 
China in recent months, several 
installations have been contracted 
for by the Russians, and queries 
are reported from Latin America 
and the Near East. 


Masland Cuts 
Carpet Tags 


New York—C. H. Masland & 
Sons and the Roxbury Carpet Co. 
are reducing carpet tags to meet 
cuts recently posted by other 
manufacturers. Most major car- 
pet makers have cut prices an 
average of 3%. 


Many machines could be built 
bigger and heavier at less cost 
than a number of smaller ones 
of equal capability. The hold- 
back is that there is no way of 


shipping them. 


Cheyney Elected 
P.A.A. President 


Coronado, Calif. — B. R. 
Cheyney, purchasing agent for 
the state of California, has been 
elected president of the California 
State, County and Municipal 
Purchasing Agents Assn. 

Cheyney succeeds Edwin S. 
Thompson, purchasing agent for 
the San Diego city schools. 

Other officers installed at the 
association’s 41st annual con- 
ference are Don E. Vanerzul, pur- 
chasing agent for the city of 
Riverside, first vice-president; 
Charles E. Barry, purchasing 
agent for the city of Redding, sec- 
ond vice-president; and Edwin 
W. Hyka, purchasing agent for 
the city of Long Beach, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Cheyney said he sees a leveling 
off in the prices of goods he buys 
for the state. He works with an 
annual budget of $85 million. 

“There has been some soften- 
ing of prices,” Cheyney said, “and 
goods are more readily available 
than they have been for some 
time. But I wouldn't say there is 
a downward trend or spiral 
just a leveling off.” 

More than 100 delegates at- 
tended the three-day meeting. 


Halby Chemical Operates 
After $60,000 Explosion 


Wilmington, Del.—Fire and 
an explosion swept the Halby 
Chemical Company warehouse 
on Jan. 30, causing an estimated 
damage of $60,000. 

The process section of the 
plant resumed operations the fol- 
lowing day. The firm, which op- 
erates on a 24-hr. basis, manu- 
factures ammonium thiocyanate 
and ammonium thioglycolate. 


Scranton P.A.’s Study 
Industrial Sanitation 


Scranton, Pa.—The Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of Scran- 
ton discussed the problems of 
“Industrial Sanitation” at the 
January meeting. Bernard Dubin 
of the D. & L. Supply Co. ad- 
dressed the group. 

Program chairman was Ralph 
Lewis of the First National Bank 
and Trust Co. Fred F. Gilbert of 
Hudson Coal Co., president of 
the association, presided. 


Major Oil Firms Study 
Making of 15-Ounce Can 


Philadelphia—Major oil com- 
panies are investigating possibili- 
ties of adopting a new 15-ounce 
can in campaigns to “safe-level” 
crankcases and sell more oil to 
motorists. 

Adoption of the new can, an 
idea resulting from consumer re- 
search conducted by Crown Can 
Division of Crown Cork & Seal 
Co. will be the first significant 
change in the size of the motor 
oil container in 25 years. 

Smaller crankcases, new bear- 
ings and surfaces, closer engine 
tolerances, and more high-speed 
driving, Crown says, have made 
the need to fill up the crankcase 
as well as the gas tank important 
for motorists and service station 
operators. 
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Structural Steel Ready 
For Highway Building 


Harrisburg, Pa. — Structural 
steel is available in sufficient 
quantities, especially for highway 
construction work, and deliveries 
can be made promptly and upon 
request. 

The American Institute of 
Steel Construction, an organiza- 
tion representing the fabricated 
structural steel industry, pointed 
this out recently at a meeting at- 
tended by over 75 highway offi- 
cials, consulting engineers, and 
fabricators. 

The organization 
availability should 


said this 
continue 


through 1958 and 1959 because 
plants have expanded production 
facilities to the tune of millions 
of dollars. 


Company Buys Service 
Facilities From DuPont 


Wilmington, Del.—A_ newly 
formed company, American Glyc- 
erin Co., Inc., Bradford, Pa., has 
bought DuPont’s American Glyc- 
erin section, an oil and gas well 
shooting service it was an- 
nounced this week. 

DuPont will continue to make 
explosives and other devices for 
well shooting. 


Progress Mfg. Co. Buys 
J. H. Sparks Concern 


Philadelphia— The Progress 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., manu- 
facturer of residential lighting 
fixtures, has acquired the elec- 
tronics firm of J. H. Sparks, Inc., 
designers and installers of com- 
plete corporate and institutional 
communication systems. 

Sparks is the exclusive engi- 
neering distributor for Stromberg 
Carlson telephone, sound, and 
wireless paging systems, and the 
company also holds exclusive 
franchises for Dumont closed 
circuit television and mobile radio 
systems. 


The Russians say they have a 
new synthetic fiber stronger than 
steel, reports Chemical Wes 
McGraw-Hill publication. It 
be used for light fabrics, k 
wear, lacework and rugs, auto 
bile tires, conveyor belts 
machine parts. 

The Russians claim they h 
discovered a way of taking ga 
and converting them into a ma 
rial resembling mother-of-pe 
from which the fiber is forme: 


Better lighting in offices, plan 
and factories always improy 
employee efficiency and often c 
costs. 


...and if we 


don’t have them in stock* 


ALLMETAL 
MANUFACTURES 


@ Allmetal specializes 


in all types of stainless 
steel fasteners; screws, 
nuts, bolts, washers, rivets, 
pins, ‘AN’ fasteners, etc. 


@ Batteries of cold headers and 
automatic screw machines 
ready to turn out 
special fasteners 
to your specifications. 


STAINLESS STEEL 
FASTENERS 
TO YOUR ORDER- 


@ Now! Headquarters in 
the East, Midwest and 
West for fast local service 
direct from Allmetal. 


Send now for your copy of Allmetal’s 52 page Stainless Steel Fastener Stock List and Data Book 


@ Phone the Allmetal office 
nearest you — 
you can receive the 
fasteners you need 
the very next day. 


oh 


ALLMETAL SCREW PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


821 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.I., New York 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
5611 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


WEST COAST DIVISION 
2978 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 


manufacturers of stainless steel fasteners 


“Highly improbable since Allmetal has the largest stock of stainless steel fasteners in the world. Try us and see. 
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PA.s Can Get 
Cost Cut Tips 


\.M.A. Conference Set 
At Chicago, March 31; 
Enrollment to Hit 400 
‘hicago—Purchasing agents 
sing for tips on dollars-and- 
ts phases of their job will find 
n at the American Manage- 
mnt Association’s special con- 


feence on “Cost Reduction 
[}rough Effective Purchasing 


and Materials Management.” 

[he conference, sponsored by 
the A.M.A.’s manufacturing di- 
vision, will be held March 31- 
April 2, at the Palmer House. 
Enrollment will total about 400. 
Discuss Specific Techniques 

Specific purchasing and mate- 
rials Management techniques to 
save money and cut costs will 
be discussed by top authorities. 
Small group discussions will fill 
two half-day sessions to provide 
an Opportunity for exchange of 
experience and cooperative prob- 
lem-solving. 

The three-day conference will 
open with a discussion of the top 
management view. It will cover 
the relation of purchasing to com- 
pany profitability and the scope 
of modern purchasing function, 
including responsibility for mate- 
rials management. 


Discuss Cost Reduction 


Cost reduction techniques will 
occupy another half-day session 
with emphasis on value analysis, 
methods of making make-or-buy 
decisions, and use of commodity 
research. 

Relations of buyers and sup- 
pliers also will be explored. An 
afternoon will be devoted to 
problems of organization and ad- 
ninistration, how to set up the 
purchasing function in a small 
company, and how to mechanize 
procurement. 

Other subjects to be covered 
include a review of business con- 
ditions and price trends and their 
impact on purchasing programs. 
\ panel of purchasing executives 
also will discuss personnel quali- 
fications. 


Fort Wayne P.A.’s to Hold 
14th Annual Steel Dinner 


Fort Wayne—The Fort Wayne 
\ssociation of Purchasing Agents 
as scheduled its 14th Annual 

Steel Dinner meeting for Feb. 17 
ith nearly every steel supplier 
1 the Midwest promising to at- 
nd. 

Harold M. Ridlon, director of 
mmercial research for United 
tates Steel Corp., will be the 
lain speaker. 

General chairman of the steel 
iecting is J. H. Fox, purchasing 
vent for General Electric Co. 


An Italian company has made 
res with metal teeth, that can be 
loved in or out as desired, re- 
orts Product Engineering, Mc- 
iraw-Hill publication. The tires 
re for trucks and tractors which 
equently travel over snow and 
ft ground as well as on paved 
ads. Added advantage: the 
chicle can travel for some dis- 
ince even if the tires are punc- 
ured. 
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ST. LOUIS PURCHASING EXECUTIVES heard business and civic leaders 
take an optimistic outlook for 1958 at group’s January meeting. Stand- 
ing, left to right, are N. P. Veeder, president, Granite City Steel Co.; 
W. W. Bridwell, association president and purchasing agent for Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corp.; W. B. McMillan, president, Hussmann Re- 
frigerator Co. Seated are A. P. Kaufman, left, president, St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce; J. A. Mill, president, Air Reduction, New York. 


Sputniks and Recession Good 
Shock Therapy for Us, McMillan 


Hussmann Refrigerator Executive Mentions Defense 
Gains, Economic Complacency End 


St. Louis—Russian Sputniks 
and the current recessionary scare 
should prove to be healthful 
shock therapy for the government 
and the American people, de- 
clared William B. McMillan, 
president and board chairman, 
Hussmann Refrigerator Co., said 
recently. 

Speaking before the Purchas- 


ing Agents Association of St. 
Louis, McMillan joined with 


other business executives in pre- 
dicting a short-lived downturn in 
business. 


Complacency Ended 


However, he declared: “I’m 
personally glad this recession oc- 
curred. I hope it shakes us out 
of our economic complacency, 
just as the Russian sputniks have 
awakened us to repairing our de- 
fenses.” 

The St. Louis agents set aside 
one meeting a year to introduce 
executives of their firms to fellow 
members. 

Other speakers included Nich- 
olas P. Veeder, president of 
Granite City Steel Co.; Aloys P. 
Kaufman, president, Chamber of 


Commerce, Metropolitan — St. 
Louis; and John A. Hill, presi- 
dent, Air Reduction Inc., New 
York. 


1958 a Good Steel Year 


Veeder took issue with some 
steel industry pessimists who pre- 
dicted an industry output as low 
as 100 million tons this year. 

“My own opinion,” he said, “is 
that 1958 steel production will 
approach 108 to 109 million tons. 
That would make this the most 
prosperous “recession year” in 
our history. 

“But this won't happen with- 
out a real selling job—the kind 
of a job that provides purchasing 
agents with real service and fine 
quality in whatever they buy. The 
steel industry is going to ring a 
lot of doorbells this year, and the 
economy looks strong enough to 
make doorbell ringing in 1958 
worthwhile,” said Veeder. 

A huge new industrial park and 


a special committee to reserve 
sites for new industry will make 
St. Louis a more attractive place 
in the fight among cities for new 
industrial plants, said Chamber 
of Commerce President Kauf- 
mann, who paid tribute to pur- 
chasing agents for having their 
fingers on the economic pulse 
better than some _ professional 
economic poll-takers. 

“The Purchasing Revolution” 
was the subject of the principal 
talk by Hill. 

He outlined how revolution- 
ary changes in purchasing con- 
cepts by certain companies have 
resulted in substantial savings 
and increased profits. 


169th N.O.M.A. Chapter 
Formed at Sioux City 


Sioux City—The 169th Chap- 
ter of the National Office Man- 
agement Association was formed 
Jan. 28 by a group of business 
executives from the Sioux City 
area. 

Glenn Young, Joe Norton & 
Son Co., was elected president. 
Other officers include Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Paschke, Royal- 
McBee Co.: Secretary Prouty 
Linn, First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association; and Treasurer 
Mrs. Ethel Cottrell, Allied Office 
Machines. 


Continental Oil Sets New 
Prices in Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City—Continental 
Oil Co. is instituting a new pric- 
ing policy in its Oklahoma City 
division. It will cover sales of 
gasoline to dealers, jobbers, and 
tank truck consumers. 

Present tank wagon prices are 
being discontinued. Sales to 
dealers and jobbers are to be 
priced at percentage discounts 
from “established retail values.” 
Dealer and tank truck consumer 
tags, computed from discounts 
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from the “established retail val- 
ues” will be posted by the com- 
pany. 

“Established retail values” will 
vary. They will represent the 
company’s appraisal of compe- 
titive conditions in each county 
in the state. They will not neces- 
sarily represent the retail selling 
prices of their dealers. The 
posted retail prices at stations 
will be determined by the in- 
dividual dealers. 

Advantage of plan: Dealers, 
jobbers, and their suppliers will 
each share in upward or down- 
ward prices changes. 


Heating Oil Prices 
Cut in Spotty Market 


New York—Heating oil prices 
were cut again—reflecting spotty 
demand and top-heavy stocks. 

In New York, Esso cut tags on 
its light heating oils an average 
of 0.4¢ per gallon. Cuts range 
from 0.1¢ to 0.6¢ per gallon de- 
pending on local practices. They 
apply to all sales levels—tank 
truck, tank car, barge and tank 
wagon. 

Slashes put prices about 15% 
below year-ago levels. New prices 
apply to an 18-state marketing 
area on the East Coast. 

The cuts will probably be met 
by other suppliers because of 
shaky marketing conditions. 

A look at the latest statistics 
illustrates the problem faced by 
oil companies. Stocks of light oils 
are up 20 million barrels over °57 
levels. 

Stocks of heavy grades are also 
high. These latter grades, used in 
industry, are now close to 58 mil- 
lion barrels—over 18 million bar- 
rels above a year ago. 

Top heavy stocks are also put- 
ting pressure on furnace oils, 
Kersosine, and No. 1 and No. 3 
fuel oils in the Mid-Continent 
area. 


McCulloch Cuts Price 
Of Chain-Saw Line 


Hamilton, Ontario—Price re- 
ductions have been announced by 
McCulloch Company of Canada 
on a wide range of chain saws. 

A. A. Reid, sales manager, 
reported that prices are being re- 
duced immediately on seven of 
the company’s 11 models. This 
represents the second price re- 
duction, he said, since the com- 
pany established manufacturing 
operations in Canada in Septem- 
ber. 


Frank Samuel & Co. Buys 
Nathan Trotter Office 


Philadelphia—Frank Samuel & 
Co., Inc., a subsidiary of Haile 
Mines, Inc., has acquired the 
New York business and office of 
Nathan Trotter Co., metal im- 
porters. 

This provides Frank Samuel 
with an integrated non-ferrous 
metal importing business special- 
izing in such metals as tin, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, cadmium, anti- 
mony, nickel, bismuth,  anti- 
monial lead, and other white 
metals. 


If your company is considering 
central air conditioning, you 
might suggest running the risers 
in the stairwell. One company 
did this and saved $20,000. 


Perry Sees Need 
Of Profit Squeeze 


Wilmington, Del.— Awareness 
of so-called “profit squeezes” was 
cited by Eugene R. Perry, presi- 
dent of National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., as an “excellent safe- 
guard” against a major depres- 
sion. 

Perry addressed the _ recent 
annual joint meeting of the Wil- 
mington Purchasing Agents’ As- 
sociation and the Sales Execu- 
tives’ Association. 


Enjoyment Blinds Us 


‘Maybe our very enjoyment of 
prosperity blinds us,” Perry as- 
serted. “Today our members of 
management 45 years of age and 
less have never known anything 
but prosperity, and possibly are 
not able to recognize enervating 
factors with the same keen aware- 
ness as people who have expe- 
rienced them at frequent inter- 
vals,” he remarked. 

“We can either be completely 
discouraged by Sputniks and by 
a slight downturn in business and 
a serious downturn in profits, or 
we can use them as incentives to 
spur us to better accomplish- 
ments. 

“We can retreat to the protec- 
tive haven of excuses like infla- 
tion, high wages, high cost of raw 
materials, and high taxes to ex- 
plain our failure to progress—or 
we can show our ability in the 
improvement of techniques for 
greater productivity,” he con- 
cluded. 


High Pay for Women 
Forcing Electronic Shift 


New York—Need for female 
employees at lower pay is caus- 
ing many electronics parts plants 
to pull up stakes and move to 


smaller communities, reports 
“Electronics,” a McGraw-Hill 
publication. 


Cost of higher wages in estab- 
lished centers is felt by both the 
electronics firm and the  pur- 
chaser. Payroll costs for both 
tube and components manufac- 
turers represent 36% of total 
product value. 

Women represent 79% of total 
employment for electronic tube 
manufacturers and 68% of com- 
ponent manufacturers’ employees, 
compared with total U. S. manu- 
facturing where female employ- 
ment ratio is only 29%, accord- 
ing to the magazine. 


Zinc Output and Use 
Down Slightly in 1957 


New York — Preliminary 
American Zine Institute figures 
for 1957 indicate zinc produc- 
tion dropped 5,504 tons trom 
1956's high level of 1,062,954 
tons. Estimates on zinc consump- 
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tion shows a 7° drop from 
1956’s 1,008,790 to 936,000 
tons in 1957. 

Although zinc used by the 
galvanizing industry droppe 
17 and brass products v 
dropped 10°, consumption 


zinc-base alloys showed an 
mated 3° increase. 

For the most part, he 
according to AZI estim: 
consumption pattern f 
varied slightly from tk 
vious years. 


British P.A.'s Look at ‘58 Industrial 
Prospects and Find Them Uncertain 


Non-Ferrous Metals Prices Are Down, But Higher Fuel, Steel, and Labor Costs 
Have Forced Price Increases Of Other Supplies from 3 to 10% 


London—Britain’s purchasing 
agents have taken a look at 
United Kingdom industrial pros- 
pects for 1958 and find them un- 
certain. 

An_ industry-by-industry run- 
down by the Purchasing Officers 
Association indicates consider- 
able variation in price levels. 
Concerns where non-ferrous met- 
als are the major raw material 
have found substantial reductions 
in cost, the association’s annual 
economic survey says. 


Labor, Fuel, Steel Costs Up 


On the other hand, higher fuel. 
steel, and labor costs have forced 
up the general price level of al- 
most all other supplies. Price 
levels seem to be up from 3 to 
almost 10°, the Economic Sur- 
vey Committee finds. 

No immediate upsurge in com- 
modity prices is anticipated. But 
the report warns that cutbacks 
in production of basic commod- 
ities, if followed by increased in- 
dustrial activity in the United 
States, will bring a sharp upturn 
in prices. However, the report 
predicts this is not likely to occur 
in the first half of the year. 

The British P. A.’s say there 
is no indication of any pro- 
nounced trend toward price cut- 
ting in Britain although suppliers 
appear anxious to obtain busi- 
ness. 

Some Forced to Cut Prices 

“Some exporting concerns, 
however, which have had to cut 
prices to secure foreign business 
in heavy capital equipment have 
succeeded in persuading suppliers 
to share the burden to some ex- 
tent,” the survey notes. 

But here are particular items 
where the P. A.’s found shortages 
in the United Kingdom: 

Alloy steels, heavy sections 
and forgings (delivery very ex- 
tended), steel plate in the thicker 
range (almost impossible to ob- 
tain on any reasonable delivery), 
steel sheets in enamelling grades, 
Sheet steel for motor cars, cheq- 
uer plates for marine work, stain- 
less steel, large steel pipes. 

Oil prices are expected to come 
down soon. Regarding the over- 
all plunge in commodity prices, 
the association notes that it is 
particularly severe in the case of 
copper, lead, and zinc but that 
tin price drops have been cush- 
ioned by the operation of the 
buffer stock under the interna- 
tional agreement. 


Active Competition 


The commodity fall has re- 
sulted in greater availability of 
supply and active competition by 
fabricators for business. 

Monetary policy of the Mac- 
millan government has focused 
attention upon stocks, the associ- 
ation says, with buyers under con- 
siderable pressure to 
reductions. 

The present picture is one of 
little change generally although 
some firms report reduction of 
stocks up to 10% in volume. In- 
ventory periods vary from one to 
nine months with the forward buy- 
ing cover ranging from three to 


secure 
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twelve months and longer for spe- 
cial requirements. 

The P. A.’s say buying policy 
in Britain now can be termed as 
normal, with buyers under no 
pressure to reserve capacity. With 
commodity prices falling, there is 
no desire to buy on other than an 
immediate requirement basis. 


Keener Competition Seen 

They are anticipating keener 
competition in 1958. In such cir- 
cumstances, they acknowledge, 
efficient buying will secure greater 
reward. Such a situation will 
carry greater responsibility for 
buyers since “unscrupulous com- 
petition is an infectious disease”. 

Here is what the British P. A.’s 
see, industry by industry: 

Engineering (heavy): A con- 
tinued high level of activity with 


production varying from no 
change to slight improvement. 
Marine engine builders report 


their order position to be less fa- 
vorable than a year ago. Machine 
tool production is continuing at a 
high level, but the forward order 
position has fallen back. Mining 
engineers report both order book 
and production levels are higher 
on home account with the export 
position unchanged. 

Engineering (light and me- 
dium: Marine, industrial, diesel 
and petrol engine manufacturers 
are busier, with order book and 
production levels up by 5% in 
both home and export markets. 
Railway suppliers are less busy. 
This is due to credit squeeze at 
home and brisker competition 
abroad. Production shows no im- 
provements in lifting gear, tank, 
and boiler making sections, but 
order book levels are higher—up 
to 4% in the home market and 
somewhat less in export. 

Electrical engineering (heavy): 
Order books largely maintained 
despite intense foreign competi- 
tion. Production levels varying 
from no change up to an improve- 
ment of 5%. One company says 
export orders accounted for 45% 
of total production in 1957, and 
another says export bookings are 


up 10%. 
Electrical engineering (light 
and medium): Transformer, 


switchgear, and cable manufac- 
turers report order book and pro- 
duction levels have improved as 
much as 15%. Instrument sec- 
tion reports no change. 

Specialist rubber manufactur- 
ers: Order book levels about the 
same with improved exports in at 
least one case. No change in 
production. 

Motor car and accessories: Or- 
ders well up in both home and 
export markets, with production 
rising to match. Although no 
sign of abatement, industry is 
cautious about future prospects. 
Feeling exists that effect of high 
bank rate and cuts in government 
spending may show up later in 
year. 

Aircraft: Order levels fluctuat- 
ing from lower to no change in 
home demand. Exports, slightly 
higher. Production steady. 

Pharmaceuticals: Wide varia- 
tion according to companies. 
Some reports indicate falling off 


in home orders by 5% with ex- 
ports maintained. Others show 
order and production levels well 
up. Home sales at a record level 
in one case. 

Sound reproduction  equip- 
ment: Record year in 1957 with 
sales almost 25% higher than in 
1956. Industry expects continued 
sales and production expansion 
in 1958. 

Plastics: Export demand main- 
tained but improved sales in do- 
mestic market. Production being 
stepped up to match. 


Shell Development Co. 
Leases Automation Units 


Kansas City—Shell Develop- 
ment Co., subsidiary of Shell Oil 
Co., has licensed Black, Sivalls 
& Bryson, Inc. to build and sell 
oilfield lease automation  sys- 
tems. Shell Development holds 
patents for the systems. 

Black, Sivalls & Bryson has 
plants in Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Tulsa, Indianapolis, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., Odessa, Tex., and 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


Porter Buys Kidd Firm 


Pittsburgh — H. K._ Porter 
Company, Inc. has acquired Kidd 
Drawn Steel Co., Aliquippa, Pa., 
and will combine it with the Vul- 
can Crucible Steel Division whose 
property it adjoins. Kidd manu- 
facturers drill rod and other spe- 
cial shapes of cold-drawn steel. 


Laporte Chemicals Plans 
New Sodium Facilities 


London — Laporte Chemicals 
Ltd.’s new sodium perborate plant 
will be in operation soon at the 
company’s Baronet Works. 

The company said the new 
plant would “represent substan- 
tial increase in the United King- 
dom productive capacity of this 
material.” 

The company also is “actively 
planning” the manufacture of 
sodium chlorite. At present U.K. 
requirements for sodium chlorite 
are met entirely by imports. 


Atlantic Refining Co. 
Cuts Crude Oil Price 


Philadelphia—Prices paid for 
several types of crude oil have 
been cut 10¢ a barrel on the 
Texas Gulf Coast by the Atlantic 
Refining Co. Action was taken to 
bring tags of these crudes in line 
with prices of similar types which 
are already down. 

The company is also reducing 
prices it pays for light crudes in 
the Refugio Texas area by 2¢ a 
barrel. 


Crude Oil Price Reduced 


Chicago — International Re- 
fineries, Inc. is reducing, by 
10% ¢ a barrel, the price it pays 
for North Dakota and Montana 


crude oils. 
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‘Minibition’ Planned 

London—British purchas- 
ing agents have invited their 
suppliers to do big things in 
a small way. 

An exhibition in miniature 
is planned for the Purchasing 
Officers Association’s annual 
conference at Southport next 
Oct. 2-4. The “minibition” 
will be open to all British and 
foreign manufacturers who 
wish to bring their products 
to the attention of purchasing 
executives. 

Exhibition stands will meas- 
ure approximately 6’-6” x 3’ x 
5’. The $70 fee for the hire 
of each stand includes 120 
words of descriptive matter 
in the exhibition catalogue. 

Because the exhibition is 
visual and aimed to “sell it- 
self,” voice and music repro- 
duction will not be permitted. 


French Will Up Buys 
Of American Cotton 


Paris—French purchases of 
U. S. cotton during 1958 may 
surpass previous levels as a result 
of the recently-announced $43 
million surplus credit extended to 
the Paris government. 

The credit, payable in French 
francs, must be used by the 
French solely for the purchase of 
surplus U. S. cotton stocks. 

Importance of the $43 million 
credit can be seen from the fact 
that during 1956 French imports 
of U. S. cotton totaled $54,187,- 
000. French cotton purchases 
surpassed $35 million during the 
first six months of 1957. While 
figures for the last six months of 
1957 are incomplete, French dol- 
lar shortage brought about a de- 
cline in the last half. 

With the $43 million credit, 
French sources believe, importers 
in France can now step up their 
curtailed buying programs. 


Columbia Mine Output 
Put at 100 Tons Monthly 


Bogota, Columbia— More than 
100 tons of iron oxide are being 
dug each month at a new mine 
near Gachala, and there is a pos- 
sibility of vastly increased pro- 
duction if transportation facilities 
are improved. 

Mine owners are asking the 
Ministry of Public Works to build 
a 17-mile road from Gachala to 
the mine area. They maintain 
that the combined production of 
the iron oxide diggings and a 
rich gypsum mine nearby will 
reach 100 tons a day. 

Iron oxide is used in paint and 
gypsum as a dressing for soils and 
in plaster of Paris. 


Young Changes Firm 
Name to Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. 


Windsor, Ont.— Young Spring 
& Wire Corp. of Canada, Ltd., is 
the new corporate name of L. A. 
Young Industries of Canada, Ltd. 

A wholly owned Canadian sub- 
sidiary of Young Spring & Wire 
Corp., Detroit, the firm makes 
seat and back cushion springs, 
tubular seat frames and padding 
supports for the Canadian auto- 
motive industry. 


Salesmen, P.A.'s 
Are Panelists 


Louisville, Ky.—Four nx 
bers of the Purchasing Age: 
Association of Louisville, 
four members of the Louis 
City Salesmen’s Club teamed 
a “good buy—good sale” pa: 
at the association’s meeting J 
21. The salesmen each made p) 
sentations on “A Good Sale 
Have Made” while the P.A 
told of “A Good Buy I H; 
Made.” 


Panel Members 


P.A. panel members includ 
Matt Franck, Kurfees Paint C. 
Walter Harding, Federal Che: 
ical Co.; Dave Jamieson, Re 
nolds Metals Co.; and Christi 
Lee, Norton Infirmary. 

The salesmen were Ed. Brow 
Horton Fruit Co.; Ken Forb< 
P. Lorillard Co.; Barney Husto 
Wayfarer Travel Service; and Ge 
ald McCullough, Axton Candy « 
Tobacco Co. 

Guest speaker at the Feb. Is 
meeting will be Edward Tinne|! 
of the purchasing department o| 
Lion Oil Co., Eldorado, Ark. Hi 
topic will be “Giving Extra Meas 
ure.” Tinnell is first vice presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Little Rock. 


Survey Shows Support 
Needed from Govt. in 
Atomic Power Field 


New York—The first need of 
the U. S. civilian atomic program 
is for a clear-cut definition of 
U. S. objectives in the field, felt 
to be lacking at present, accord- 
ing to a _ poll conducted by 
“Nucleonics,” McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. 

The survey covered officials ot! 


nuclear equipment  manufac- 
turers, private and_ publicly 
owned electric utilities involved 


in nuclear power station building 
or planning, architect-engineering 
firms with nuclear contracts, and 
reactor experts who advise the 
government. 

Consensus was that America’s 
nuclear power program must 
speed up, and it will take some 
kind of government subsidy to 
do it. An overwhelming majority 
think A.E.C. should help indus- 
try by greater support of research 
and development work. 

Almost as many would like to 
see a subsidy on nuclear fue! 
costs, and a narrower majority 
favors subsidy of capital costs. 


Paramount Firm Buys 


Container Corp. Division 
Philadelphia — In — anothe! 


phase of its expansion program 
Paramount Packaging Corp. ha: 


acquired Flexible Packaging D1 
vision of Container Corp. 0! 


America, Chicago. 

Paramount will continue t 
serviceall former Container Corp 
accounts from the Chicago Divi 
sion. The company now has com 
plete facilities to furnish multi 
color Rotogravure, — letterpres> 
and flexographic printing on cel 
lophane, paper, polyethylene 
mylar, pliofilm, acetate, and foil 

The company also can conve! 
these materials into printed rolls 
bags, sheets, envelopes, an 
pouches. 
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Niagara Studies 
(en. Purchasing 


Lockport, N. Y.—The Niagara 
C unty Board of Supervisors will 

asked to study a central pur- 
cl asing agency for county gov- 

iment supplies. 

John A. Amendola, of Niagara 
F Ils, who will present the matter 
i the supervisors, said the county 

suuld “have one _ purchasing 
a, ent instead of each department 
o dering materials and supplies 
lependently.” 
A central agency, 
»lieves, would “save 
p.yers lots of money.” 


Amendola 
the tax- 


Aluminum Producers 
Termed Optimistic 


Richmond, Ind. — Aluminum 
producers view the long-term pic- 
ture “with nothing but optimism,” 
according to Frank L. Magee, 
president of Aluminum Co. of 
\merica. 

Speaking at Earlham College 
Keb. 3, Magee said producers 
have projected expansion pro- 
grams beyond short-term fluctua- 
uONS. . 

Commenting on Alco’s recent 
decision to delay some phases 
of its expansion program, includ- 
ing construction of a new 150,- 
Q0O-ton smelter at Warrick, 
Magee assured the group that 
“any delay in construction is 
strictly a temporary response to 
present business conditions. We 
fully intend to complete this 
plant.” 


Victor Buys Six Firms 
Making Acetylene Tanks 


San Francisco— Victor Equip- 
nent Co. has acquired a group of 
‘IX companies producing com- 


pressed acetylene liquid and 
compressed oxygen, hydrogen, 


nitrogen and argon. 

Companies are California 
Oxygen Co., California Liquid 
Oxygen, and California Medical 
Gases Co., Sacramento; Welding 
Gases, Silinas; California Oxygen 
Co., La Habra, and California 
Oxygen Co., San Diego. 


Distributor Selected 
By Ohio Gear Co. 


Cleveland—Ohio Gear Co. has 
pointed Gransden-Hall & Co., 

liint, Mich., as a stocking dis- 

tibutor. The distributor main- 
ins warehouses in Flint, Sagi- 

niw, and Ann Arbor, the latter 
ider the name Royall, Inc., and 
ll carry an extensive inventory 
Ohio Gear products for im- 
‘diate delivery. 


laly Ups Tubing Output; 
\iews Middle East 
\\arket for Future 


Milan—lItaly will hike produc- 
n of medium-diameter welded 
el tubing with special view to 
iddle East markets. A new 
-ton hr rolling mill, just in- 
lled at the Ilva steel works at 
gnoli near Naples, will be turn- 
‘ out sheet 3.15 to 13.8-in. 
de and 0.035 to 0.27-in. thick. 
\ ost of the immediate produc- 
(on will go to the Italian tubing 
1 anufacturer Dalmine. 


— 
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| Argentine Grain Board 


Estimates Harvest Gain 


Buenos Aires—Argentine Na- 
tional Grain Board’s first official 
estimate of this year’s linseed 
harvest predicts an output of 
680,000 tons, 60,000 tons ahead 
of the previous year. 

Experts say that this would 
leave, in the form of oil, some 
480,000 tons for export, which 
would render an oil equivalent 
of some 150,000 tons this year. 
Linseed oil exported during 1957 
was 120,000 tons. 

If a conservative estimate of a 
6-million ton crop of maize this 
year proves correct, there will be 
a 4-million ton exportable sur- 
plus, which is four times more 
than the past 10 years’ annual 
average for maize products. 


English Thermocouples 
Can Measure 1,900C 


London— Silicon carbide- 
graphite thermocouples capable 
of measuring temperatures in the 
region of 1,900C without a pro- 
tective sheath have been de- 
veloped by Morgan Crucible Co., 
Ltd. They also generate voltages 
in the order 250-500 millivolts 
for temperatures in the range of 
1 ,OO0-1,900C. 

Probe consists of an inner 
graphite rod cemented into outer 
silicon carbide tube of 0.75 in. 
diam and 12 in. length. 


British Shipping Idles, 
Berth Shortage Results 


London—So much shipping is 
idle in British ports there is a 
shortage of commercial berths for 
laying up more vessels. 

At the beginning of January, 
1O8 vessels totaling 537,814 
gross tons were laid-up for rea- 
sons other than repair. Of these, 
SO were British ships aggregating 
375,026 tons, including 20 tank- 
Crs. 

The overall total compares 
with 412,353 tons at the begin- 
ning of December and only 
81.917 tons in mid-1957. 

More and more ships will be 
idled “if the current depression in 
tramp and oil freight rates con- 
tinues,” declared Viscount Si- 
mon, president of the United 
Kingdom Chamber of Shipping. 


Israel’s Independence 
Depends on More Output 


Finance 
told the 


Jerusalem — Israeli 
Minister Levi Eshkol 
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Pace Of Wage Rate Hikes Starts Slowing 


Average gross hourly wages for production worker in manufac- 
turing reached $2.11 at the close of °57. That’s a new high, but 
reflects a slowing down in the rise of recent years. In °56, production 
workers in manufacturing received wage hikes averaging better 


than 6%. 


The full year °57 raise averaged less than 3%. 


Israeli parliament that the coun- 
try could reach economic inde- 
pendence by doubling its present 
output and learning how to save. 

He also declared that Israel 
must start exporting more and 
importing less. The present defi- 
cit is over $300 million. 

Eshkol made these remarks 
while introducing the 1958-59 
budget which amounts to $645,- 
400,000, about $60 million more 
than last year and the biggest 
since Israel was founded ten 
years ago. 


Spending Russian Money 


Moscow—An Argentine trade 
delegation completed negotia- 
tions last week for the purchase 
of $3 to $4 million worth of So- 
viet Industrial products. The 
group is now touring Eastern Eu- 
ropean Communist nations to 
find goods with which to use up 
a balance of $30 million accumu- 
lated by Argentina since World 
War Il. 


New British Car Coming 


London—A_ new lightweight 
car “designed for the world mar- 
ket,” is in the planning stage, ac- 
cording to Standard Motor Co. 
The new car, Standard says, will 
have all-around suspension with 
the engine in the front and will 
be “competitively priced.” Pro- 
duction is due to start “within 12 
months.” 


“'There—now | should be able to catch up on a few things today—”’ 
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Eastern Europeans Seen 
At Australian Auctions 


Melbourne Eastern Euro- 
pean countries have reappeared 
as buyers of wool at Australian 
auctions. Hope also is expressed 
here that Russians may resume 
direct purchasing of wool in 
Australia. 

Political action is under way 
to bring about a resumption of 
normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween Soviet Union and Au- 
stralia, and the reappearance of 
Communist buyers at Australian 
wool auctions is seen as con- 
nected with political develop- 
ments. 

Australian experts point out 
that Communist buying of Au- 
stralian wool has always meant 
a welcome firming of prices. They 
add that this factor, along with 
Japanese and French purchases, 
may precede a return of con- 
fidence in wool trading. They do 
not, however, expect any drastic 
upward movements in Australian 
wool prices in the next several 
months. 


Continental Can to Start 
Work on Owenton Plant 


Tyler, Tex.—Groundbreaking 
for Continental Can Corp.'s $2- 
million shipping container factory 
is scheduled for around March I. 

The plant, to be located at 
Owenton, an industrial site seven 
miles northeast of here, will 
manufacture shipping containers 
from Kraft Paperboard provided 
by Gair Divisions Paper Mills in 
Hidge, La. and Port Wentworth, 
Ga. 


Starting Plant in Ireland 


London—Warren Wire Co. of 
New Jersey is setting up shop in 
Northern Ireland. Warren owns 
51% of the new company formed 
with Wandleside Cable Works 
and its subsidiary Irish Cables. 
Designated Wandleside Warren 


Wire, the new company will 
make electric cable at a factory 
being constructed near Dun- 
murry. 


European P.A.s 


To Hold Ist Meet 


Brussels—The first conference 
of European purchasing agents 
will be held here in May in con- 
junction with the Brussels Inter- 
national Exhibition. 


Britain's Purchasing Officers 
Association will meet with similar 
groups from Belgium, France, 


Germany, Holland and sweden. 
Dates are May 8-10. 

Papers will be delivered by 
Prof. Howard T. Lewis of Har- 
vard University, T. F. Turner, 
chief purchasing agent, English 
Electric Company; and leading 
purchasing officers of othe 
European countries. 

Meetings will be held at La 
Maison de L’Ordre de Leopold, 
Brussels. The program will in- 
clude a reception by the Belgian 
Chamber of Commerce and an 
official visit to the exhibition. 

Simultaneous translation facil- 
ities in English and French will 
be provided. Further details of 
the conference may be obtained 
from the secretary of the Purchas- 
ing Officers Association, Ward- 
robe Court, 146A Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


if your electricity bill goes up 
shortly, don’t be too surprised. 
More and more taxing bodies are 
casting their eyes on electric utili- 
ties. In 1956 (the latest year for 
which figures are available) in- 
vestor-owned electric companies 
paid 9.1% of their operatin: 
revenue in state and local taxes. 
The federal government's bite was 
sharper. 
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RIGHT MATERIAL 
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For Purchasing Agents 
... Engineers... Ex- 
ecutives . . . Designers 
— Practical data on over 


10,000 Materials 
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Spring in February Is Mighty Nice 


It was cold. It was windy. It was snowing. And, even so, I ran smack dab 
into spring the other night. 

Spring came in the person of a sales manager who had just completed a 
swing across our fabulous country. Knowing of his trip, I automatically asked: 
‘“How’d you find business?” Before I had even finished the query, though, | 
was sorry. I was sure it would bring a long and probably very gloomy reply. 
It's bad enough to hear gloomy news; it’s just that much worse when you're 
standing on a corner with wind whipping snow into your face and sneaking 
it down under your turned up collar. With these thoughts racing through 
my mind, my friend’s reply caught me completely by surprise. 

“I found business great,” he declared. “As a matter of fact, I’m convinced 
1958 is going to be a banner year.” 

As a purchasing executive, you know it is easy to spot sincerity in man. My 
friend was sincere. He didn’t try to hide the fact that business had been off. 

“You know,” he said, “when Defense contracts were cut back a few months 
ago, we were bound to be affected right across the board. It took a little time 
for those ripples to reach some parts of the economy, but they have now. 
But the big thing is that everywhere I went, I found optimism. People have 
confidence. Our Defense program is going ahead now, and it is going to 
affect all of us.” 

He quoted a lot of figures, and they made sense. Maybe they made sense 
because he wanted them to and because I believed him. I don’t know. I do 
know, though, that the snow didn’t seem to be so wet and cold as we shook 
hands and went our separate ways. 

I took a cab and as I sat there revelling in the touch of spring that had 
come my way, the driver tried to outwit the hordes of other drivers around 
him. He cut sharply to the right and found himself trapped behind, of all 
things, a super-cautious woman driver. When he finally managed to pull 
abreast of Mrs. Slow Poke, he rolled his window down. I was sure there 
would be a blast that would make the woman driver wish she were home in 
her kitchen. Instead though, he shouted: “Wake up little Suzie.” 

And he did it with music in his voice. The woman’s set expression gave 
way to a smile and before there could be any more of an exchange we were 
by her. 

It was still snowing, but spring definitely had arrived. I thought back to 
my friend’s closing remark: “I may be as wrong as rain, but I don't think so. 
We've got money, and we’re going to spend it. We are going to have a good 
year.” 

Was he whistling in the dark? I don’t think so. Even if he were, I'm all 
for it. How about you? Try it on for size. Spring in February is mighty nice. 
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Your Follow-Up File 


We Recognize Your Write to Your Opinion 


No Slur Intended 


ARCOLA, ILL. 

My attention has been called, by one 
of your subscribers, to an item in your 
Jan. 13 issue concerning “cornstraw 
brooms” which is certainly erroneous 
and misleading. 

The item I have reference to stated: 

. “Latest report is that missiles and 
rockets will eliminate plane carriers. 
Many products of the past are practic- 
ally non-existent today. Among them: 
buggy whips, buggies, wagons, coal- 
burning stoves, iceboxes, ice, gas lights, 
celluloid collars, cornstraw brooms, 
and stove polish.” 

With approximately 40 million corn 
brooms being produced annually in this 
country, valued at upwards of $70 mil- 
lion dollars at the retail level, I hardly 
believe one could truthfully say they are 
“practically non-existent.” Further, 
there are approximately 875 manufac- 
turers of cornstraw brooms in_ the 
United States today. True, some of 
those factories are very small, but there 
are some with a volume over a million 
dollars annually. 

We do not believe, therefore, that 
cornstraw brooms should be placed in 
the same category as buggy whips, cell- 
uloid collars, etc. Further, we believe 
this is an unwarranted slam on the 
broom industry and we would be very 
grateful if you would correct same in 
an early issue. 

Thanking you for your consideration 
of this request, assuring you we believe 
this slur on the cornbroom industry was 
not intentional. 

Paul A. Lindenmeyer 

Secretary 

National Broom Manufacturers & 
Allied Industries Association 


eYou are right, Mr. Linden- 
meyer, no slur was intended. It’s 
good to know the cornstraw 
broom business is still thriving. 


Want to Go to School? 


HooPESTON, ILL. 
How many purchasing people would 
be interested in a _ correspondence 
course in purchasing? 
Our combined enthusiasm may in- 
terest N.A.P.A. or a university exten- 
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sion in offering such a course as now 

is offered by the University of Toronto, 

University Extension, and the Cana- 

dian Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Comments? wie 

Eugene K. Bruns 

Buyer 

Radio Condenser Co. 

Western Division 


¢We know of only one U.S. 
school offering a correspondence 
course in purchasing. How about 
you? 


We Told Him Where to Buy 


YORK, Pa. 

Thank you for the prompt service 
you have offered in response to our 
letter of Jan. 22. 

This alone has been worth more 
than the subscription price to Pur- 
CHASING WEEK, and we shall be glad to 
recommend your publication to others 
in our particular profession. 

Thank you again. 

P. K. Fitzgerald 
John C. Motter Printing Press Co. 


e Mr. Fitzgerald wanted to know 
where he could obtain “Kel-F” 
tubing, a product of Kellog Re- 
search. If you are puzzled any 
time about where to buy some- 
thing, write, wire, or telephone; 
and we will find the answer for 
you. 


Port Richmond Story Pleases 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Thank you so much for you! 
thoughtfulness in sending me PURCHAS 
ING WEEK with that fine layout on Pot 
Richmond (Jan. 27, p. 16). 

I’m doubly pleased. 

Not only could I see the way i 
which the story was handled, but 1 
permitted me to examine your ne\ 
magazine and forward it to ou 
purchasing department to make ce! 
tain we become subscribers. 

Best of luck, but from every indica 
tion you are already off to a runnin 
Start. 

Harry E. Hamme 
Director Public Relation 
Reading C 


February 10, 1928 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


Where competitive bids are submitted, should 


the losing bidders be informed who the suc- 


cessful bidder was and what his price was? 


-uestion from: R. H. Muehlisen, Assistant Purchasing 
Agent, Chase Brass & Copper Co., Cleveland 


Asked at: Annual Mid-Winter Conference, Chemical 
Industry Buyers’ Group, N.A.P.A., Chicago 


\. J. Ratichek 
| T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg, Il. 


“No, it isn’t fair to the low bidder. 
furthermore, at reduces the advantages 
the purchasing agent has developed 
through good bargaining. On the other 

and, you may be forced to reveal the 
rice if you must have the higher bid- 
der as a second supply source.” 


J. Robert Ratcliffe 
Nutrilite Products, Inc. 
Buena Park, Calif. 


“That's easy to answer. It takes just 
ne word ‘no.’ I suppose there could be 
ome exceptions but I can't think of 
\ Our operation, 
there’s no reason to give out this infor- 
nation. That goes for both price and 
identification of bidders.” 


iny. Normally with 


\. T. Ericson 
\merican Cyanamid Co. 


|_ederle Laboratories Division 


Pearl River, N. Y. 


“Certainly the answer to price is 
10. A losing bidder must realize that 
not only price has to be taken into 
-onsideration. It has been our policy 
to indicate to suppliers who was the 
However, if it’s a 
critical item involved the answer would 


successful bidder. 


be no.” 


February 10, 1958 


Campbell Stuart 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal 


“Normally we don’t disclose this in- 
formation. It often is of importance to 
the successful bidder and if we gave out 
the information we would run the risk 
of violating a confidence, especially 
when it comes to price. Actually bid- 
ders generally know who they are bid- 
ding against. If they don’t, we consider 
it definitely improper to tell them.” 


P. C. Philbrick 
Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 


“On price, no, I don’t think I would 
ever give this information. We have 
routine forms for notifying unsuccess- 
ful bidders and the information is not 
given on them. As for identifying the 
successful bidder on equipment items, 
the answer would be yes. On raw ma- 
terials it might be either yes or no. 
We'd look into it.” 


Norman C., Stiles 
The Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ala. 


“Definitely no on price. | think any 
price submitted is confidential informa- 
tion between that supplier and us. Re- 
porting on who the successful bidder is 
depends upon the circumstances. Fre- 
quently we will tell who he is. On price 
though, that’s a different matter. Giving 
that information is a violation of con- 
fidence.” 


DYNAPRENE Portable Cord appeals to wise 
buyers because it is a long-lasting, sturdy cord that 


stands up under really rugged work conditions. 


DYNAPRENE is jacketed with an extra 
tough neoprene compound cured by the 
continuous vulcanizing process . . . a process 
that makes better cordage. 


DYNAPRENE is a premium cord sold at competitive 
prices by leading electrical wholesalers. Order 
DYNAPRENE by name to be sure you buy the best. 
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Write TODAY _\ 
for this complete — 
catalog... FREE. 


WELLE BUILT WIRES SINCE 1899 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 14, CONNECTICUT 
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GEORGE L. HEMMERLY 


Hemmerly Named P.A. 
Of Mathews Conveyor 


Ellwood City, Pa.—George L 
Hemmerly has been named pur- 
chasing agent of Mathews Con- 
veyor Co. He succeeds Chesley 
A. Paul, who retired after 41 
years with the firm. Paul will con- 
tinue to serve as a member of the 
board of directors. 

Hemmerly joined the com- 
pany’s order department in 1935. 
He has served as assistant pur- 
chasing agent since 1948 except 
during most of 1952, when he 
represented the conveyor indus- 
try on the N.P.A. in Washing- 
ton. 


Charles W. Sanford has joined 
Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., as vice president—manu- 
facturing. 


Karl C. Schmedicke has been 
elected vice president and gen- 
eral manager by Lamson Mo- 
bilift Corp., Portland, Ore. Keith 
L. Ross becomes treasurer and 
sales manager. 


Larry Griehs has been ap- 
pointed district representative by 
The Deming Co. for parts of 
Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky. 


Edmund M. Schaub has been 
named sales engineer in the 
metropolitan New York City area 
for Parker-Hannifin Corp. — 


James G. Hanna has _ been 
made Chicago district: manager 
for the Mobile Hydraulics Divi- 
sion, Vickers Inc. 


Randolph R. Janeway has been 
assigned to Flexible Tubing 
Corp.'s Hillside, Il., office as a 
field engineer and will cover the 
midwestern states. 


Allen Ballard has been pro- 
moted to district sales manager 
in Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corp’s New York office. Harold 
Moyer succeeds Frank K. Si- 
mons, who retired, as Philadel- 
phia district sales manager. 


Harlan Twible, formerly sales 
manager of Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co.’s Milwaukee 
office, has joined The Hays Corp., 
Michigan City, Ind., as vice presi- 
dent, manager of marketing. 


Walter M. 
named 


Gibbs 
marketing 


has been 
manager of 
sheet and plate products for 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Sales, Inc., Oakland. Joseph E. 
Griffith, Jr., succeeds Gibbs as 
product manager of sheet and 
plate in Chicago. 


Richard D. Morrison has been 
appointed executive assistant to 
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Emlyn Livyd, director of purchas- 
ing for Chrysler Corp., Detroit. 
With the firm since last August, 
Morrison has had 10 years’ ex- 
perience in automotive industry 
purchasing. 


J. Howard Stoops has been 
promoted to the new post of gen- 
eral sales manager, Huppower 
Division, Hupp Corp., Detroit. 
E. A. Millheam succeeds Stoops 
as manufacturing manager. 


Ralph O. Martin has_ been 
elected president of The Paper 
Machinery Corp., Milwaukee. 
Donald W. Baumgartner, for- 
merly general manager, succeeds 
Martin as vice president. 


Mark B. 
purchasing 
ning Co. in 


Patten has been made 
agent for Behr-Man- 
Watervliet, N. Y. He 
has been assistant purchasing 
agent since 1941 and is a veteran 
of 23 years service. 

James E. Hovis has joined 
F.E.I., Inc., formerly Furnace 
Engineers, Inc., Cleveland, as 
vice president in charge of sales. 


Three new district managers 
have been appointed by York 
Corp., subsidiary of Borg-Warner 
Corp. They are Charles P. Strick- 
land, Jr., southwest district man- 
ager; Theodore Y. Davis, middle 
Atlantic district manager; and 
Christian J. Schurman, Pacific 
district manager. 


Charles W. Selover becomes 
manager of purchases for Hooker 
Electrochemical Co.’s plants in 
Niagara Falls and North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Selover has been 
purchasing agent for raw mate- 
rials at Hooker since 1956. 


R. E. Gould has been advanced 
to chief engineer, Frigidaire Di- 
vision, General Motors Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Roger W. Walker has joined 
the Cornell Aeronautical Labora- 
tory Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., as as- 
sistant contract manager. 


Charles S. Hamilton, Jr. has 
been elected vice president and 
treasurer of Russell, Burdsall & 
Ward Bolt and Nut Co., Port 
Chester, N. Y. He was formerly 
a partner in the New York law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. 


Norman C., Stiles, direct of pur- 
chasing, The Chemstrand Corp., 
Decatur, Ala., will be attending 
a 13 week course in advanced 
management subjects at the 
Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston, Mass., be- 
ginning Feb. 17. 


Wilbur J. Frey, formerly pur- 
chasing agent for the Doehler- 
Jarvis of National Lead Co., To- 
ledo, has established his own 
business as a manufacturers’ rep- 
resentative for several machinery 
and supply companies. 


A. F. Smith has been assigned 
the new post of director of mer- 
chandising A. O. Smith Corp.., 
Milwaukee. N. A. Prusinski suc- 
ceeds Smith as market research 
director. 


William Buhl has joined Chro- 
malloy Corp., White Plains, N. Y., 
as head of commercial sales. 


Harry A. Hillman has been 
made assistant to John Myers, 
president of Westinghouse Elec- 


Goldstein Aids State 
By Advising on Schools 


Harrisburg, Pa.— Milton S. 
Goldstein, partner and purchas- 
ing agent of Empire Shoe Manu- 
facturing Co., Elizabethtown, Pa., 
is helping Pennsylvania’s public 
school system solve the space age 
challenge. 

He was one of nearly 300 
Pennsylvanians selected by Gov. 
George Leader to attend a special 
conference and make recommen- 
dations on what changes are 
needed. 

The delegates, including school 
administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, businessmen and public offi- 
cials, spent two crowded days, 
Jan. 28-29, in workshops and 
seminars discussing what was 
wrong with the education system 
and what can be done about it. 
Their recommendations were 
passed along to the Pennsylvania 
Council of Education, the gov- 
ernor and the legislature for ac- 
tion. 

Long active in civic affairs, 
Goldstein said he didn’t “find” 
time from his business duties for 
outside interests, but rather 
“made” the time. “It means a 
lot of home work at times to keep 
up,” he said, “but you can't 
measure the value of personnal 
satisfaction derived from helping 
others.” 


Walter B. Slifer has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for Bird 
Machine Co., South Walpole, 
Mass. Slifer succeeds Ernest W. 
Mann, who retired after 21 years 
with the firm. Mann has been a 
member of the New England Pur- 
chasing Agents Association for 
15 years and is now serving on 
the Business Survey Committee 
of the N.A.P.A. 


J. W. Delany, Jr., has been 
named district representative at 
Dallas for the Sheffield Division, 
Armco Steel Corp. 


At Hercules Powder Co., Wil- 
mington, Del., Richard T. Yates 
has been made director of sales, 
naval stores department; James 
W. Cleary, manager of engineer- 
ing, cellulose products depart- 
ment; and Herbert F. Schaefer, 
senior technical representative, 
Market Development Division, 
synthetics department. 


J. P. Wilson succeeds H. W. 
Henry Sr. as president of Graham 
Paper Co., St. Louis. Henry be- 
comes chairman of the board. 


Jack Kline has been assigned 
to Atlanta, Ga., headquarters as 
manager of the southeastern sales 
district for Millers Falls Co. 


C. R. Chester has joined Ace 
Hose & Rubber Co., Chicago, as 
special assistant to the president. 


Richard R. Holmstrom = has 
been promoted to sales manager 
for Bonney Forge & Tool Works, 
Alliance, Ohio, a subsidiary of 
Miller Mfg. Co. 


Charles D. Muir and Norman 
EK. Donnelly have joined the Pitts- 
burgh district sales office of Firth 
Sterling Inc. as sales representa- 
tives. 


Leo Yakutis will represent the 
Metallurgical Products, General 
Electric Co., Detroit, as a die 
sales engineer in Ohio and sec- 
tions of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania for Carboloy cemented car- 


tric Supply Co., New York. 


bide products. 
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PEERING CONFIDENTLY INTO FUTURE is Fred Calin, who heads L 


Angeles County Purchasing Department, largest of its kind in natio 


Spending $35 million annually 
in the purchase of more than 
100,000 items from 6,500 ven- 
dors, the Los Angeles County 
Purchasing Department is said to 
be the largest of its kind in the 
nation. 

Head of this operation is a 
man who 25 years ago had only 
a vague idea where his next meal 
was coming from. 

Luck, plus some profitable 
military experience played major 
roles in transporting Fred Calin, 
55, from one of the depression’s 
jobless millions to his present 
position as chief purchasing agent 
for L. A. County. 

Today Calin oversees a staff 
of 250 who buy everything from 
automobiles to foodstuffs, guinea 
pigs, helicopters, vaccines, and 
work shoes. 

In the lush days that followed 
World War I, Calin studied en- 


gineering at U.C.L.A., U.S.C., 
California Tech, and Stanford. 


After college, he went to work 
for the Citv of Los Angeles, do- 
ing street designing in the engi- 
neering department. 

The depression knocked him 
out of a job in 1932. He was un- 
employed for a year. 

During this time, Calin and his 
wife attended a party and there 
chanced a conversation with J. 
W. Hughes, who was then gen- 
eral storekeeper for the county. 
Hughes told him: 

“If you get hungry, come and 
see me.” 


Started at 40¢ an Hour 


It wasn’t long before Calin de- 
cided he was hungry. In 1933 he 
went to work for the County, 
loading trucks at 40¢ an hour 
“and no overtime.” 

Within a year, he was put in 
charge of a crew of 1,000 men. 

“The receiving clerk was ab- 
sent one day,” he explains. “The 
foreman was looking around for 
someone to run the crew. I hap- 
pened to be there.” 

Because of an ability with sta- 
tistics which was valuable in mak- 
ing long range forecasts and tim- 
ing of deliveries, Calin was given 
the job of ordering food and 
clothing for distribution to 400,- 
000 people on the County relief 
rolls. 

In 1935, the case load dropped 
and Calin became a storekeeper 
in the County general store. 


Fred Calin, Depression Victim 
Heads L.A. County Purchasing 


A P.W. Profile 


As a storekeeper, he picked 
up a knowledge of product speci- 
fication which led to his appoint- 
ment as assistant buyer. In 1939 
he became a buyer. 

In that same year, in a reor- 
ganization of County offices, he 
was named assistant chief admin- 
istrative officer, material and 
supplies. 


In Army He Did Purchasing 


Then came the war. In 1942. 
Calin applied for a commission 
and entered the army as a cap- 
tain. Ten days later, he was in 
London, assigned to the General 
Purchasing Board. 

Among Calin’s military duties 
was assignment to the Harriman 
Mission where he helped in the 
screening of Lend Lease items 
and in determining where to ob 
tain needed items. Through secret 
reports he was able to procure 
from the Balkans scarce opium 
for conversion into morphine, and 
from India jute for camouflage 
textiles. 

Upon completion of his assign- 
ment with the Harriman Mission, 
he was sent to Northern Ireland 
as purchasing agent for the Amer- 
ican forces. 

By this time Patton's forces 
were moving in and Calin’s func- 
tion was to develop local sources 
for items such as truck parts 
which American troops couldn't 
get in sufficient quantity through 
regular channels. He persuaded 
the Irish to produce the parts. 

Besides his purchasing duties 
Calin was in charge of all th 
Army’s civilian labor in Norther! 
Ireland. When civilian worker 
were needed in England to fre 
troops for the invasion of Nor 
mandy, Calin persuaded North 
ern Ireland to send 5,000 workers 

After the war Calin returne: 
to the chief administrative offic: 
of Los Angeles County as assist 
ant purchasing agent, a_ tith 
which was changed in 1951 t 
chief deputy purchasing agent. 

Then, in 1954, the chief pu 
chasing agent died and Calin 
largely because of his backlog o 
experience in dealing with sup 
plies and military personnel, wa 
named purchasing agent. 

And the man he succeeded a 
chief purchasing agent? J. W 
Hughes—the storekeeper wh 
gave him a job when he was hun 
gry back in 1933. 


February 10, 1958 
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Yesterday Today 


BY DOUGLAS V. SMITH 


Consultant, Purchasing Education 
Manufacturing Services 
General Electric Co. 


Purchasing in industrial manu- 
facturing is seeking a place at 
management's table. But is it 
ready?—Only if P.A.’s are trained 
and educated as managers, not as 
technicians. 

If as a management function, 
purchasing 1s to be held responsi- 
ble for making profits—not just 
placing orders—then it must be 
ready for new responsibility. It 
must demonstrate that purchas- 
ing people are sufficiently trained 
and educated to make manage- 
ment decisions. 

P.A.’s Lack Knowledge 

Unfortunately many purchas- 
ing people are not. They find it 
difficult to get ideas across to the 
existing management team. They 
frequently lack knowledge and the 
overall business acumen and con- 
fidence required for making top- 
level decisions. 

But there is a reason for this. 
\Many purchasers are “accidents” 
in their profession. They started 
out in manufacturing, sales, en- 
vineering, or finance and then 
switched over. Not that these are 
ndesirable training grounds. But 
does mean that the purchasing 
convert tends to rely too heavily 
cn past experience in this new 
‘inction. The danger is that the 

oad overall outlook required of 

purchasing manager may be 
yminated by the principles of 
iS past specialization. 
Purchasing” Must Be Redefined 
Then how is the true purchas- 
x or materials manager to be 
ained, from what background 
he to come, and what should 
‘his education? 

The first step is for all of us 
() orient our thinking by redefin- 

g “purchasing.” It’s inaccurate 
') define purchasing as merely a 

ight” service—right material, 
rice, quantity, and quality at the 
eht time and from the right 
uurce. Purchasing is more than 
lat. 
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Industrial purchasing is the 
management of material require- 
ments — the determination of 
what is right and how it is deter- 
mined. If the purchasing person 
is incapable of this, he remains 
a technician, not a manager, and 
his rewards will be accordingly. 
P.A. Works with Everyone 

A manager has to work with 
ideas, methods, and people. And 
no one in a manufacturing plant 
has a better opportunity for work- 
ing with these elements than the 
purchasing agent. When com- 
mitments are made in marketing, 
they are reflected in purchasing 
as delivery requirements, con- 
tracts, and maximum prices to be 
paid. 

Purchasing is directly related to 
engineering, too. What is de- 
signed and specified must be pro- 
cured as material for internal 
manufacture and assembly into 
a final product. Because engi- 
neers strive for functional perfec- 
tion, they are not necessarily de- 
signing for economy of material. 
Purchasing can meet this chal- 
lenge by analyzing value and buy- 
ing function. 

In similar fashion, purchasing 
is closely integrated with manu- 
facturing, marketing, and finance. 
In a manufacturing plant purchas- 
ing can be the catalysis for profit- 
able performance by all these ac- 
tivities. 

Educated Men Needed 

The problem then, today, in 
raising the status of the purchas- 
ing function is to find the edu- 
cated men who can fill this 
recognized function. If purchas- 
ing people fail by default, then 
some other persons better quali- 
fied by education will grasp this 
opportunity to manage materials. 
And purchasing may find itself 
at a lower position on a new or- 
ganization chart. 

Once industrial purchasing is 
defined, the next problem is to 
equip its members to meet the 
responsibilities of management. 
This requires two things: training 
and education. Training will 
equip them with the tools and 
techniques for buying industrial 
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Education Is Needed 
To Carry P.A.'s 


To Top Management 


In These Days of Rising Responsibility in the Purchasing Department 
Personnel Need Ability and Confidence to Make Important Decisions 


materials. While education will 
provide the concept and under- 
standing, permitting tools and 
skills to be employed for more 
profitable management of the 
business. 

No where to date is purchasing 
taught in the same depth as engi- 
neering, accounting, law, or any 
of the recognized professions. 
And no where, except perhaps in 
England, are purchasing people 
required to meet professional 
standards as_ established for 
lawyers, accountants, and other 
professionals. 

Must Know Many Functions 

It is time to give the purchas- 
ing man a truer understanding of 
his profession. One of the most 
important activities of purchas- 
ing is integrating—calling upon 
specialists in related activities to 
perform certain functions. Con- 
sequently, the purchaser should 
have an appreciation for manu- 
facturing techniques and_ their 
limitations. He should know cost 
accounting principles, production 
planning and control, market and 
pricing policies, and the other 
techniques that will equip him to 
be a good negotiator. 

A buyer does not have to be 
an engineer to buy engineering 
products, a cost accountant to use 
cost analysis techniques, or a 
lawyer to interpret contracts. But 
he must, in integrating the ac- 
tivities of his own internal opera- 
tions, understand the principles 
of each of these for effectively 
negotiating with suppliers. 
Schools Study Problem 

What is needed in purchasing 
education? 

Long before Sputnik there was 
a tremendous interest by most 
business schools for analyzing 
the business education that will 
be required for the next 20 years. 

An article in a recent issue 
of ‘“Nation’s Business” states 
that tomorrow's business school 
graduate should have—in addi- 
tion to the key abilities to make 
decisions and to work with people 
other qualifications. 


—several 
These are: 
e Imagination, logic, and in- 
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sight into human nature. 

¢ Familiarity with electronic 
data processing equipment 
and the ability to communi- 
cate. 

e Ability to move from one de- 
partment to another, attack- 
ing and solving problems 
analytically. 

e Skill in many trades, mastery 
of at least one. 

Now, colleges will probably 
never graduate a _ purchasing 
agent per se, even though many 
schools offer formal courses in 
purchasing. A formal education 
is not enough to make a purchas- 
ing agent. As Courtney C. Brown, 
dean of Columbia’s Graduate 
School of Business, said at the 
1957 A.M.A. Marketing Con- 
ference: 

“Those characteristics of abil- 


ity that depend on personal traits, 
such as initiative and persever- 
ance, are perhaps acquired out- 
side of the colleges and universi- 
ties more than within it.” 

These are the things that Peter 
Drucker, management consult- 
ant, economist, and philosopher, 
refers to as “adult education to 
be learned only after a man has 
been in business for some time.” 

What the business school cur- 
riculum of tomorrow will in- 
clude is still being discussed by 
educators. But purchasing 
agents can make a contribution 
as suggested by the American As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of 
Business. (As you read_ these 
points, try to relate each one to 
yourself, your company, or your 
own purchasing association.) The 

(Continued on page 14) 


Typical of the many oppor- 
tunities for purchasing educa- 
tion are these three programs 
recently sponsored by the New 
York Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation. 

Principles and Techniques of 
Purchasing: 

Length: Eight 2-hr sessions, 

preceded by dinner. 

Leaders: Experienced pur- 


chasers from business, 
publications, and associa- 
tions. 


Topics: Purchasing and Its 
Relation to Other 
Functions of Business. 

Purchasing Organiza- 
tion, Policies and Pro- 
cedure. 

Selecting Sources of Sup- 
ply and Vendor Rela- 
tions. 

Elements of 
Price. 

Purchasing Research and 
Value Analysis. 

Legal Fundamentals of 
Purchasing. 

Qualifications and Skills 
of the P.A. 


Cost and 


Local Purchasing Groups 


Sponsor Valuable Sessions 


Course in Effective Speech: 

Length: Twelve 2'2-hr. 
sessions. 

Leaders: Faculty members 
from New York Univer- 
sity. 

Topics: Effective Speaking. 


Preparation for Speech 
Situations. 

Audience Attention and 
Interest. 


Impromptu Speaking. 

Voice Recording and 
Analysis. 

Conference Leadership. 

Language — Reading — 
Memory. 

Persuasive Speaking. 


Management Workshop for 
Purchasing Executives: 

Length: 3 days. 

Leaders: Trained conference 
leader and = guest lec- 
turers. 

Topics: Group 
Techniques. 
Factors for Measuring 

Performance. 
Developing Performance 
Standards. 


Dynamic 
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(Continued from page 13) 
list by the A.A.C.S.B. includes: 
1. Cooperate with schools in 
developing research proj- 
ects of both academic and 
managerial interest. 
2. Serve on advisory commit- 
tees to colleges of business 
administration. 
Permit executives to teach 
part time. 
Provide teaching aids in 
the form of cases and spe- 
cial problems. 
Make more use uni- 
versities’ resources in pri- 
vate research projects and 
training programs. 


of 


mn 


6. Provide opportunities for 
summer employment of 
faculty members. 

7. Help increase supply of 
teachers by setting up 


yearly fellowship programs. 
Provide grants to assist de- 
velopment of educational 
programs in business ad- 


ministration. 
What shall be taught in both 
undergraduate and graduate 


schools should be strictly up to 
the colleges. But functions of in- 
dustry, such as _ purchasing, 
should take the responsibility for 
specifying what the graduates 
should know for future perform- 
ance. And then, industry must 
pick up where the colleges quit 
and share in the education of the 
graduate, no matter whether his 
company is large or small. 


3 Ways to an Education 


This can take three forms: 
company sponsored programs, 


courses by local chapters of Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and adult education semi- 
nars by colleges and universities. 

In General Electric purchasing 
education is conducted at the 
plant level in on-the-job classes 
for buyers, taught by purchas- 
ing agents who use text material 
prepared by a central, nonoperat- 
ing Purchasing Service. Here, for 
example, are some of the general 
topics covered: materials and pur- 


chasing functions, organization 
for purchasing, how to buy 


quality, inventory control, value 
analysis, and legal aspects. 
Company Has Own Course 

This company’s education pro- 
gram for purchasing also includes 
advanced seminars taught by col- 
lege professors and management 
consultants. Those attending are 
materials managers and purchas- 
ing agents who, in turn, teach 
their buyers and others in related 
activities the new concepts, prin- 
ciples, and techniques they were 
taught. These may include more 
specific topics, such as economi- 
cal ordering quantity, integration 
by purchasing of other functions, 
contract types, purchasing aspects 
of Robinson-Patman Act, nego- 
tiation tools and techniques— 
salesmanship, and termination 
and cancellation. 

Obviously, the extent to which 
any company can support this 
kind of training depends on its 


Education Is Needed to Carry 
P.A.s to Top Management 


satisfactory alternatives to com- 
pany-sponsored programs even 
for the P.A. of the smallest com- 
pany. An excellent illustration 
is the series of education pro- 
grams conducted in many cities 
by local N.A.P.A. chapters. (See 
box, page 13). 

Other alternatives are the 
many worthwhile seminars con- 
ducted by colleges and universi- 
ties for purchasing people 
through adult education pro- 
grams. Faculties of many of the 
business schools are aware of the 
needs, opportunities, and require- 
ments for business people which 
lie ahead. This knowledge stems 
from a close-working relationship 
developed in cooperative pro- 
grams in which university facul- 
ties are quite active off campus. 

These projects give them an 
intimate understanding of busi- 
ness problems. This is particu- 
larly true in the areas of manage- 
ment development, marketing, 
materials management, and pur- 
chasing. 


Must Want to Learn 


The most essential element in 
any effective adult purchasing 
education program, however, is 
the individual’s attitude toward 
his own study program. This is 
especially true of purchasing edu- 
cation. 

If purchasing, as a manage- 
ment function, is to achieve the 
status claimed for it, purchasing 
people must first acquire a new 
attitude toward education—one 
that accepts “practice” and con- 
tinuing study. If purchasing peo- 
ple do not have the desire and 
self-motivation to improve them- 
selves, the most ambitious plans 
of industry and educators will be 
of little value. 


Air Procurement 
Is Streamlined 


Dayton, Ohio—The directorate 
of procurement and production 
of the Air Materiel Command was 
streamlined last month to in- 
crease the stature and authority 
of the project offices. 

Nineteen former weapon sys- 
tem project offices have been 
raised to division level. These 
new divisions now have direct 
access to the director of pro- 
curement and production, Maj. 
Gen. William Q. Senter. 

“This allows for faster de- 
cisions,” an A.M.C. spokesman 
said, “and will compress time 
cycles necessary for the procure- 
ment and production of new air- 
craft and missiles.” 

Brig. Gen. B. H. Warren will 
serve as Deputy Director of 
Weapon Systems and Production. 
He will assume responsibilities 
for policy and program guidance 
to the elevated project offices. 
Former Chief of the Aircraft 
and Missiles Division, Col. J. L. 
Zoeckler, assumes the newly 
created position of Assistant 
Deputy Director of Weapon Sys- 
tems and is responsible for the 
weapon systems support systems 


B. P. A. Offers Usage 
Of Interruptible Power 


San Francisco—Bonneville 
Power Adminis.cation offered in- 
terruptible power up to full 
480,000 kw. normal usage to 14 
industrial users on Jan. 29 but 
got no takers for additional load 
above 190,000 kw. of interrup- 
tible restored Jan. 17. 

Alcoa cut back even its firm 
demand 60,000 kw. because of 
high inventories and small de- 
mand for aluminum. When 
B.P.A. first cut  interruptible 
power supply Aug. 31, 1957, 
Alcoa shut down 1% _potlines 
each at the Vancouver and 
Wenatchee, Wash. _ reduction 
plants. Alcoa shut down the 
fractional remainders Feb. 1, 
making a total of four potlines 
out of action in the northwest. 

B.P.A. expects no immediate 
change in the present 190,000 
kw. interruptible load. 


Ideal Cement Official 
Predicts Price Rise 


San Francisco—Higher cement 
prices were forecast by an execu- 
tive of Ideal Cement Co. at a 
recent meeting here of the secu- 
rity analysts of San Francisco. 

C. B. Flick, secretary-treasurer 
of the Denver firm, said price 
boosts are inevitable because of 
the high investment required in 
new production facilities and be- 
Cause costs are going up on every 
component in its manufacture. 
Ideal is investing $170 million in 
expansion over the next 10 years, 
he noted. : 
Flick did not say when he 
thinks the next round of price 
hikes will come. Ideal boosted 
its prices in some locations the 
first of the year. 


Rayon Acetate Output 
Down 1% in 1957 


New York—The Textile Eco- 
nomics Bureau reports 1957 
rayon and acetate production 
down 1% from 1956 but produc- 
tion of newer synthetic fibers up 
29%. 

The gain in synthetics and a 
13.5% rise in textile glass fiber 
sent total U. S. man-made fiber 
production up to 1,754,600,000 
Ib. for 1957, a record output. 
Rayon and acetate shipments 
totaled to 1,116,500,000 Ib., or 
22,900,000 Ib. less than produc- 
tion. Producers’ stocks thus in- 
creased by that amount, the bu- 
reau asserted. 


Steel Companies Plan 
$1 Billion Expansion 


New York—American Iron & 
Steel Institute reports that $1 
billion will be spent in 1958 by 
iron and steel companies for 
additions and replacement of their 
facilities. 

The industry spent $1.75 bil- 
lion last year. The 1957 expendi- 
ture brought the total capital in- 
vestment since World War II to 
over $9.9 billion. 

Since cost of construction and 
new equipment has been in- 
creased by inflation, far more 
money must be spent to replace 
worn out or obsolete facilities 
than they originally cost, accord- 


size. However, there are many 
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P.A.s Still Report 


Business Down: 


Associations Make Wide Study 


(Continued from page 4) 
it up this way: ‘down underneath 
the pot is boiling. Result will be 
improvement possibly sooner 
than we think.’” 

At Cincinnati, where the pur- 
chasing agents’ association issued 
its first business survey last week, 
buyers representing 100 firms 
queried found business in Janu- 
ary fell off and prospects for a 
quick pickup were “not bright.” 

Other surveys made by pur- 
chasing agent groups in Georgia 
and New England also reported 
business conditions definitely 
down in their areas for the start 
of 1958. 

Here are some of the high- 
lights of the surveys: 

Cleveland—lIn spite of 55% 
reporting production “better” 
or the “same” as last month, the 
overall level is lower because of 
layoffs, no overtime, and in some 
cases, shorter work week. Vol- 


ume of new orders better but 
quantities ordered generally 
smaller. 


Little Change in Prices 

Very littlke change in com- 
modity prices was reported with 
84% indicating prices as “the 
same.” Electric motors, welding 
rods, some die castings, and high 
speed steel were up a little. Fuel 
oil was down 12¢, and cadmium, 
mercury and some low volume 
chemicals somewhat lower. 

Inventories were watched 
closely but had a slight upturn 
over December because of mate- 
rials being readily available, pur- 
chasers of production materials 
were buying on 30 to 60 days. 
Items in short supply—none. 

The Cleveland report noted 
composite optimism for the long 
term. 

Cincinnati—Of 100 firms que- 
ried, 72% said prices were the 
same, only 5% reported lower, 
23% said higher. 

One-third reported reduced in- 
ventories compared to one-sixth 
who reported increases. Produc- 
tion was reported off in more 
than one half of the firms. Eighty- 
five % noted a decrease in order 
backlogs, an indication that local 
business will be slow for the first 
part of 1958. 


New England—Purchasing 
agents reporting production 


Supreme Court Plans 
Review of Memphis Case 


Washington — The Supreme 
Court agreed last week to review 
a case which the natural gas in- 
dustry regards as its most im- 
portant legal test case in many 
years. 

The government and three nat- 
ural gas companies petitioned the 
court to review the so-called 
“Memphis Case’, which gets its 
name from a gas rate court ac- 
tion involving the city of 
Memphis. 

The high court will review a 
Nov. 21 decision by the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia which held that rate 
increases filed by natural gas 
pipeline companies may not go 
into effect—unless the customers 
agree to the increase—until the 
Federal Power Commission has 
reviewed their legality. 


worse increased from 27 to 3] 
On finished goods invent 
those reporting the same , 
creased from 44 to 34%, loy 
increased from 26 to 40 
higher dropped from 30 to 26: 
On new orders only 12% 

ported better, a drop of 8: 
48% reported the same, an | 
crease of 13%, while those ; 
porting worse totaled 40%, 
drop of 5%. Seventy-three 
reported commodity prices t 
same, 22% higher, and 5 
lower. 


Copper Output 
Cut in S. Africa 


Johannesburg—Another = cu 
back in copper production was 
announced here last week, th« 
second production decrease in 
the South African copperbelt in 
less than eight months. 

The Anglo American Corp. 
decided to reduce the output of 
its copper mines by 10% by 
ceasing operations at the Ban- 
croft mine in Northern Rhodesia 
for a year, beginning Mar. 1. 

Bancroft, which has only been 
operating for ten months, is ca- 
pable of producing about 40,000 
tons annually. 

This step will enable the group 
to cut its total output by 27,- 
OOO tons, thus falling in line with 
other major producers. Mean- 
while, Anglo American’s other 
two mines, Rhokana and 
Nchanga, will be able to produce 
an additional 13,000 tons at a 
“comparatively cheap cost.” 

Bancroft and its 600 European 
and 4,700 Negro workers, will 
thus bear the brunt of the de- 
creased demand for copper and 
the low prices in a depressed 
world market. 

Rhodesia’s other big mining 
group, Rhodesian — Selection 
Trust, in which the American 
Metal Co. of New York has a 
controlling interest, cut back 
production at its two chief cop- 
perbelt mines, Roan Antelope 
and Mufulira, last June. 

Earlier, the United States, 
Chile, and Rhodesia had _insti- 
tuted 10% cutbacks in their op- 
erations but this failed to change 
the course of the copper market. 

Anglo American, it was 
learned, hopes that the dramatic 
affect of closing Bancroft com- 
pletely will give the world copper 
market the jolt it needs to set 
the price on an upward course 
again. 


Department Store Sales 
Up 5% Over 1957 


New York—Department store 
sales in the metropolitan area o! 
New York increased 5% __ last 
month over January a year ago 
This compared with a 5% in- 
crease in December, 1957 and 
5.5% increase in January, 1957 
November sales were unchanged 
from November, 1956. 

The gain was attributed t 
heavy promotion and clearanc« 
sales. Indications are that bot! 
February and March also wi! 
set new all-time sales highs. 
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Douglas Fir Plywood in 


Lumber Prices Still Falling; Some 
Down 3-15% Below Last Year 


Bad Shape as Production 


Outraces Orders; ‘Outlaw’ Competition a Factor 


Seattle—Look for continue 

,eakness along the lumber pric 
mnt. That’s the near-term out 
ok as reported by PW corres 
yndents in the far Northwest 

| umber tags in general are dow! 
15% below last year, and som 
ive not yet reached their bot 
ms. 

Take Douglas Fir plywood a 
ne leading example. Aside from 
oorings it has been the weakes 
rember of the lumber family s« 
ir this year. Production is run 
ing 15% below 1957—but stil 
; outpacing new orders. 

The pressure on major produc- 
srs has been great—even with 
production cutbacks—for stock: 
it the dealer’s level are heavy 
naking the new orders outlook 
lim for producers. 


“Outlaw” Mills Give Discounts 


“Outlaw” competition is com- 
plicating the picture. As of last 
veek the published price of the 
major mills was $68-70 per thou- 
sand-sq.-ft. But the so-called 
‘outlaw” mills, outside the Doug- 
las Fir Plywood Association, were 
siving discounts. 

Result: The published price 1: 
ill but ignored. Some comment 
from the major producers on the 
current price situation include 
‘Every sale is a matter of individ- 
ual price negotiation, and “You 
tell me—there’s no set price.” 

Feeling is that the expected 
housing-start increase plus the 
recent new order spurt for other 
types of lumber will soon firm 
lemand and price of plywood. 
But tags are due to drop some 
more before they bounce back. 
Expected near-term price quoted 
by most industry observers is $67 
per thousand-sq.-ft. — with $65 
not an unmentioned figure here in 
Washington. 


Optimism in the Air 


For the lumber industry in gen- 
‘ral a note of optimism is in the 
ir. The recent easing of interest 
ates should give a push to the 
lousing start boost expected this 
pring. Total new orders are run- 
ning 10% above production and 
ire stronger than they have been 
n a number of months. They're 
till trailing the 1957 period by a 
it, but further pickups are ex- 
ected shortly. 

Lumber output dropped some 
ce below 1956 last year with 
lardwoods and oak flooring tak- 
ng the biggest drops. This year 
hould show production increases 
f from 4-6% for most areas— 
vith construction activity ealling 
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the exact terms of the comeback. 
But the usual early winter 
weaknesses in lumber tags are 
being intensified and extended 
this year by heavy stocks at the 
dealers’ level. So present price 
cutting is likely to continue until 
heavy actual use pares down 
weighty current inventories. 


Problems May Balk Oil-Import Controls 


New York—Four new prob- 
lems may disrupt the govern- 
ment’s effort to regulate crude 
oil imports through a voluntary 
program, according to “Petro- 
leum Week,” a McGraw-Hill pub- 
lication. They are: 

1. Growing complaints about 
offshore oil purchases by the 
military. : 

2. Efforts by 17 or more new 
or would-be importers to get im- 
port quotas. 

3. Unauthorized imports by a 
firm that has no import “quota.” 

4. Bitter criticism by Canada 
of action by the United States re- 


Stricting West Coast imports. 
Domestic refiners feel it is un- 
fair for one branch of the govern- 
ment to ask them to reduce crude 
oil imports while another is step- 


ping up its own foreign oil 
purchases. They say that gov- 
ernment purchasers should be 


required to buy a maximum of 
the U. S.’s petroleum needs from 
domestic sources. 

There is not much the govern- 
ment can actually do, short of 
legislation, about most of the im- 
ports problems as the controls 
program is entirely on a volun- 
tary basis. 


New York Group to Hold 
Forum at Feb. 11 Meeting 


New York—Metropolitan Pur- 
chasers Club’s Feb. 11 meeting 
will feature a forum, “Purchas- 
ing Agents Requirements from 
the Personnel Point of View.” 
R. M. Lacy, staff assistant, pur- 
chasing personnel, American Cy- 
anamid Co., will conduct the ses- 
sion. 

George W. Baker, deputy 
director of the purchase and ad- 
ministrative services department, 
Port of New York Authority, will 
discuss “How to Become a Pur- 
chasing Manager” at the dinner 
meeting following the forum. 
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These open type motors give 
DOUBLE PROTECTION... 
can be used in many places 
that formerly required 
splashproof motors 


Wagner Type DP Motors offer the double protection of 
rugged corrosion-resistant cast iron frames and dripproof 
enclosures so well designed that the DP Motor can handle 
many applications that formerly required splashproof motors. 


These Wagner Motors are built in the new NEMA ratings 
that pack more power into less space, are lighter in weight 
and are easier to maintain—only occasional lubrication is 


SLEEVE BEARING MODELS AVAILABLE 
The entire line of ratings through 125 hp. is available with 
steel-backed, babbitt lined sleeve bearings that have high 
carrying Capacity and provide quieter operation. 
Leta Wagner Sales Engineer show you how these motors can 
be applied to your needs. Call the nearest branch office or 
write for Wagner Bulletin MU-223. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6416 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NEMA FRAMES 182 through 445U 


and resist corrosion. 


ad 


DOUBLY PROTECTED — Wagner DP Motors offer the 
double protection of completely dripproof enclosures and 
rugged cast iron frames that can take rough handling 


= 


CAN BE RELUBRICATED — These motors can be re-greased 
when desired for longer bearing life. Fresh grease can be 
added—old grease removed—through openings provided 
in the ball bearing housing. 


COOL RUNNING — Specially designed baffles direct cool- 
ing air through the motor to protect the stator windings. 
Blowers, cast as part of the rotor, move large volumes of 
air without noise or vibration. 
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SOME 440 EXHIBITORS showed products ranging from huge materials handling equipment to tiny fasteners. 


Why Purchasing Executive Visits Trade Show 


Purchasing Week Reporter-Cameraman Follows Richard Krisch Around Plant Maintenance and Engineering 


Show and Finds He Renews Contacts with Suppliers and Studies How He Can Make Use of New Products 


“souve YOUR “© 
cOUIPMENT PROBLEMS 


NYLON Saal 


RECLAIMED PLASTIC offered by this exhibitor could provide substantial savings 
for Binks firm. Mr. Krisch probes deeply into the possibilities for his products. 


To find out why a purchasing executive 
goes to a trade show, PURCHASING WEEK 
called on Richard Krisch, Director of 
purchases, Binks Manufacturing Co. On 
these pages, the camera catches Mr. 
Krisch’s reactions to Chicago’s recent 
Plant Maintenance and _ Engineering 
Show. 

Mr. Krisch had a two-fold objective in 
attending the show: He wanted to visit 
with his suppliers, and he wanted to see 
what new equipment was available. 

On both scores Mr. Krisch was emi- 
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nently successful. One supplier briefed 
him on a form of plastic that could save 
his company considerable money. At an- 
other booth he investigated the possi- 
bilities of a new wall-washing machine. 

Mr. Krisch is no newcomer to purchas- 
ing. He has spent 21 years in the field— 
the last 3 years as director of purchases 
for Binks. And he is a member of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of Chicago 
and the N.A.P.A. With a background like 
that, he has long since learned the value 
of trade shows. 


¥ 


WALL WASHING MACHINE could be the answer to a vexing plant maintenance problem. 
Careful investigation by Mr. Krisch leads to a possible prospect for this exhibitor. 
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ALUMINUM STAIR TREADS and panel walls catch atten- 


VISITOR, EXHIBITOR chat about old times. Meet- 
tion of Mr. Krisch, lead him to request descriptive literature. 


MR. KRISCH, left, director of purchases, Binks Manufactur- 
ings like these cement relations with suppliers. 


ing Co., listens. Exhibitor describes new packing material. 


. setlliesos 4 


ar 

‘ li 

WARM WELCOME greets Binks’ director of purchases as he stops at his own SUPPLY SITUATION in respirators and face masks is explored with a manufacturer's representa- 
company’s booth. Binks makes spray-painting and finishing equipment. tive. These are some of the essentia! products needed by Binks to meet its committments to customers. 


NEW ANTISEPTIC HAND SOAP will end dermatitis problems, manufacturer claims. Binks INTERESTING EXHIBIT showed how large castings could be repaired with minimum 
director of purchases asks for point-by-point comparison with the product he is now using. downtime. Mr. Krisch didn’t buy but filed this mentally for future reference 
17 
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PIERCING REGULAR PAPER (left), BOUNCING on 
CLUPAK. 


Stretchable Paper 


Introduced: 


Many Uses Seen for New Product 


West Virgina Pulp & Paper Using Cluett Patent; 
Brand Name Will Be Kraftsman Clupak 


Charleston, S. C.—A _ new 
stretchable paper, which may 
have far-reaching effects on the 
nation’s paper industry, is now 
being produced commercially at 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.’s 
mill here. 

The company says this new 
product holds the promise of 
more varied uses and substantial 
economies to fabricator, packer, 
and end consumer. 

Simply described, it contains 
the qualities of stretchability, 
pliability, toughness, and smooth- 
ness. 

The process used to manufac- 
ture the new paper was devel- 
oped by Sanford Cluett, 83-year- 
old inventor, who developed the 
process behind the “Sanforized” 
trademark for shrinkage con- 


trolled cotton fabrics. The patent 
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is held by Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
which he heads. 

Licensing rights will be ex- 
tended to other paper producers 
through a new company, Clupak, 
Inc., jointly organized by West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper and 
Cluett, Peabody. 

rhe first kraft grades of the 
new paper started rolling off a 
$25-million machine at the com- 
pany’s mill here only two weeks 


ago. It will be marketed under 
the brand name of Kraftsman 


Clupak paper. 

The company says that poten- 
tial customers who became ac- 
quainted with the unusual prop- 
erties of the paper during the 
testing period have suggested the 
following uses: 

I. Stronger, tougher, lighter 
paper bags and sacks for every- 


thing from 100-lb. cement sacks 
of multi-wall construction to the 
checkout bags every housewife 
totes home from the supermarkets 
and other stores. 

2. Special bags to hold flour, 
mattresses, new tin Cans. 

3. Wrappings, impregnated 
with rust inhibitor, to protect ma- 
chined engine parts against cor- 
rosion. 

4. Stretchable, durable, tough 


wrappers for millions of mail 
order catalogues. 
5. Containers of exceptional 


strength and moisture resistance 
when laminated, coated or im- 
pregnated with asphalt, polyethyl- 
ene, wax, burlap, and other ma- 
terials. 

Ihe companies emphasizes, 
however, that the economies in- 
herent in this new paper dis- 
covery are even more impressive 
than its uses. As this paper has 
up to 20% more stretch than 
regular kraft paper, it is tougher 
and requires less area than regu- 
lar kraft paper to perform the 


same job on the same basis 
weight. 
Ilhis could also account for 


Savings on freight costs because a 
company would need less paper 
delivered on an annual basis. 
Freight damage claims can 
also be substantially reduced, the 
company pointed out because the 
extra toughness of the sacks 
means less damage in transit. 
David L. Luke, president of 
West Virginia, says that this 
product “promises to have inter- 
esting impacts not only on the 
paper industry itself but on a 
wide range of the end products 
of our industry.” 
Commenting on the fear ex- 
pressed that this new paper may 
diminish the total annual con- 
sumption of paper, as less Clupak 
paper is required for a given job, 
Luke said: 
“Our considered judgment is 
that in this case, as in others 
where the true effectiveness of 
performance is enhanced, total 
consumption will increase rather 
than decrease.” 


Material Handling Show 
To Assign Booth Space 


Pittsburgh—Display space for 
the 1959 Material Handling In- 
Stitute’s Exposition at Cleveland 
will be allocated on April 8. 

Representatives of more than 
150 firms will gather at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, to select 
space for their exhibits in con- 
junction with spring meetings of 
the Institute and several vertical 
trade groups in the material han- 
dling industry. 

The exposition committee 
chairman, George G. Raymond, 
Jr., president of Raymond Corp., 
Greene, N. Y., has invited ex- 
hibitors to inspect the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium on April 7. 
He said all inside space has been 
sold for the 1959 exposition, but 
some space outside the audito- 
rium is still available. 


Lincoln to Expand Plant 


Los Angeles—Sterling Spring 
Co.’s Lincoln Dynamics Division 
is expanding its Covina, Calif. 
operation by erecting a 5,000-sq. 
ft. plant adjacent to the firm’s 
present facilities. 
Lincoln Dynamics 
tures springs, automatic screw 
products, special pumps, heat 


manufac- 


exchangers, and valves. 
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J&L to Promote Galvanized Ware 


Materials to be used to promote Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 


galvanized ware sales in Detroit 


are reviewed by H. J. Kenned 


(left), sales manager of J&L galvanized ware; Vincent Anson, me 
chandising manager of consumer products, J&L Container Divisio: 
and three representatives of the Buhl Co., James Eddington, retai! 
sales manager, Robert Eddy, housewares buyer, and Harry Nolan, 


director of purchases. 


The J&L merchandising program is scheduled to get underw; 
soon and is expected to extend to other metropolitan centers. 


Solid Tantalum 
Capacitors Made by 
T.I. in 18 Ratings 


Dallas—Texas Instruments, 
Inc. has announced another line 
of precision electrical compo- 
nents—solid tantalum electrolytic 
capacitors—which are available 
immediately in 18 ratings. 

This new T.1. product is de- 
signed primarily for use in 
miniaturized circuitry where both 
reliability and temperature stabil- 
ity are vital factors. 

Called tan-Tl-cap capacitors, 
five are 6-v. units ranging from 
22 to 200 microfarads, five are 
15-v. devices from 10 to 100 
microtfarads, five are 25-v. capac- 
itors from five to 55 microfarads, 
and three are 35-v. units from 
four to 25 microfarads. 

Original equipment manufac- 
turers’ prices in 100 and up quan- 
tities begin at $1.80 each for the 
6-v. capacitors, $1.86 each for 
15-v., $1.75 each for 25-v., and 
$1.83 each for the 35-v. series. 


Aluminum Test Bridge 
To Be Built in lowa 


Ames, Iowa—An aluminum 
girder-type highway bridge is 
planned for construction near 


Des Moines. The developmental 
project is jointly sponsored by 
the lowa State Highway Commis- 
sion and three aluminum pro- 
ducers—Aluminum Co. of 
America, Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp., and Reynolds 
Metals Co. 

The welded aluminum bridge 
is expected to cut maintenance 
costs as well as to demonstrate 
structural and fabrication advan- 
tages of aluminum in the nation’s 
highway construction program. 


Olympic Leases Building 


Los Angeles—Olympic Plas- 
tics has leased additional manu- 


facturing facilities to expand 
production of custom molded 


plastic products, injection mold- 
ings, compression and fiberglass 
moldings. The newly-leased 


building adds 8,400 sq. ft. t 
Olympic’s manufacturing opera- 
tion. 


Hercules Co. Postpones 
Plans to Build Plant 


Wilmington, Del. — Hercules 
Powder Co. has postponed in- 
definitely its plans to build a 
plant at Louisiana, Mo. to manu- 
facture methacrylate. 

Hercules had planned a joint 
venture with Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. of England, to 
produce methocrylate at Her- 
cules’ Missouri Chemical Works. 

[hree personnel changes re- 
sulted from the company’s recent 
decision: 

Richard T. Yates has been ap- 
pointed director of sales, naval 
stores department; James W. 
Cleary, manager of engineering, 
cellulose products department; 
Herbert F. Schaefer, senior tech- 
nical representative, market de- 
velopment division, synthetics 
department. 


Sierra Signs Agreement 
To Aid Western Market 


Los Angeles—Sierra Drawn 
Steel Corp. has reached an agree- 
ment with Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Pittsburgh, to pro 
vide a new supply source fo! 
western buyers of cold finished 
steel flats and bars. 

Columbia will provide the Lo 
Angeles and Seattle firm with 
flats up to a maximum standard 
size of 2 x 2-in. finished, anc 
squares and hexagons in inter 
mediate ranges. Sierra thus hopes 
to supply its customers at western 
competitive prices. 


Vicrtex Vinyl to Be Made 


Montreal—Canadian Resins & 
Chemicals Limited announces it 
will manufacture for the first 
time in Canada Vicrtex viny! 
coated fabrics for wallcoverings 
and upholstery. The company 
has a licensing agreement with 
L. E. Carpenter & Company, Inc.. 
New York. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Aiomic Industry Trade Show — International 


Ar phitheatre, Chicago, March 17-21. 
Architectural Metal Manufacturers—20th Annual 
Ccavention, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston, 
A ril 27-May 2. 

N tional Tank Truck Carriers—10th Annual Con- 
vention, Boca Raton Hotel and Club, Boca Raton, 
Fia., April 27-May 2. 

purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Mid- 
P cific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—é6th 
District Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 10-12. 


Previously Listed 
FEBRUARY 


Purchasing Agents Association of Alabama—An- 
nual Seller-Buyer Dinner, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 13. 


National Society of Professional Engineers — 
Spring Meeting, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich., Feb. 13-15. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—8th Annual Con- 
vention, New York Trade Show Building, New 
York, Feb. 14-17. 


American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers—Annual Meeting, Statler 
and } ceanaaaabin sane Hotels, New York, Feb. 
16-20. . 


Motor and Equipment Wholesalers Association — 
ee Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Feb. 18-19. 


Annual Chicago World Trade Conference — 
Chicago, Feb. 27-28. 


MARCH 


Southern Safety Conference — Exposition, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., March 2-4. 


American Machine Tool Distributors Association 
—Spring Meeting, Hotel Roosvelt, New Orleans, 
March 10-11. 


Nuclear Congress—Co-sponsored by American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and Engineers 
Joint Council, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, March 16-21. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America — Annual 
Meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago, March 17-18. 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers — 
Annual Conference and Exhibition, Municipal 
Auditorium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


American Power Conference — 20th Anniversary 
Meeting, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, March 26-28. 


Electrical Industry Show and Electrical Mainte- 
nance Conference—Shrine Exposition Hall, Los 
Angeles, March 27-29. 


Gas Appliance Manufacturer's Association—An- 
nual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., March 31-April 2. 


APRIL 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting and 
6th Welding Show, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, April 
14-18. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Spring 
Conference, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
Ala., April 21-23. 


MAY 


American Society of Tool Engineers—Tool Show 
and 26th Annual Convention, Convention Center, 
Philadelphia, May 1-8. 


National Tool & Die Manufacturers Association— 
Spring Meeting, Statler Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 3-6. 


Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Institute—An- 


nual Meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., 
May 4-7. 


National Welding Supply Association—14th An- 
nual Convention, The Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla., May 5-7. 


American Public Power Association — Annual 
Meeting, New Orleans, May 6-8. 


Western Air Conditioning Industries Association 
—wWestern Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilating 
and Refrigeration Exhibit and Conference, Shrine 
Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, May 7-11. 


American Material Handling Society—Western 
Material Handling Show, Great Western Exhibit 
Center, Los Angeles, May 8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents—An- 
nual Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
May 11-14. 


American Society for Metals — Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair Park, 
Dallas, May 12-16. 


American Foundrymen’s Society — 62nd Annual 
Convention and Exhibition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, May 19-23. 


American fron and Steel Institute—Annual Meet- 
ing, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 21-22. 


Triple Industrial Supply Convention — Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, May 26-28. 


JUNE 


Edison Electric Institute—26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, Mass., June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


International Automation Exposition and Con- 
gress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Annual 
Meeting, Statler and Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Bos- 
ton, June 22-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, June 22-27. 


American Marketing Association—Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


SEPTEMBER 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—Annual 
Meeting, Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Sept. 23- 
26. 


OCTOBER 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


American Society for Metals—Nationa!l Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 
NOVEMBER 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association — 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and com- 
mittees interested in calling the at- 
tention of readers of Purchasing 
Week to their meetings are wel- 
come to use this column. The 
gathering should be one of inter- 
est to purchasing agents. There is 
no charge. 

Send announcements to: Meetings 
Calendar, Purchasing Week, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
i A 


New Denver Firm 
To Do Food Buying 


Denver—A_ purchasing com- 
pany which does mass buying for 
restaurants and institutions has 
been formed in Denver. 

G. L. Lana, president of Asso- 
clated Restaurants, Inc., said the 
lirm, now serving 62 restaurants 
und institutions, acts as a coop- 
crative, buying food and other 
supplies in carload lots and de- 
livering to individual restaurants 
ona cost plus expenses basis. 

Special volume discounts are 
viven to association members 
buying $5,000 or more worth of 
‘ood and supplies a month. “We 

re able to save individual res- 
tiurants a minimum of 10% on 
their monthly purchases,” Lana 
said. Profits, if any, will be di- 
\\ded among members at the end 
| the year. 

The firm, which has leased a 

arehouse in downtown Denver 
‘or stockpiling supplies, publishes 

monthly catalogue. It lists lat- 

t prices on all items from frozen 

‘cat already cut into portions to 
leese, poultry, canned vege- 
bles and spices. 


Jaystrom to Produce 
ervo Components 


Worcester, Pa.— Daystrom 
ransicoil Corp. has launched a 
lass. production program for 
ianufacture and marketing of 
andardized servo components. 
‘reviously, the company special- 
‘ed in custom-made systems. 

Standardized products include 
TvO motors, motor generators, 
ear head motors, synchros, in- 
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ductive potentiometers, and tran- 
sistorized amplifiers. 

Plans call for stockpiling all 
popular units for immediate de- 
livery. Delivery of components 
and subassemblies, which must 
be made to order, will be stepped 
up. Major emphasis will be on 
technical assistance to customers. 


Clark Equipment Names 
Aring Wisconsin Agent 


Benton Harbor, Mich.—Clark 
Equipment Co. has appointed the 
Aring Equipment Co., Inc., to 
sell and service its Construction 
Machinery Division’s “Michigan” 
line throughout Wisconsin. 

Products Aring will handle in- 
clude tractor shovels, tractor 
dozers, tractor scrapers, and ex- 
cavator cranes. 

Aring’s main office is at 1801 
North 108th St., Milwaukee 13, 
Wis., with branches in Madison 
and La Crosse, Wis. 


Filon Names Jobbers 


El Segundo, Calif. — Filon 
Plastics Corp. has appointed 
seven new distributors and job- 
bers. They are: Central Supply 
Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Georgia 
Pacific Plywood Corp., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Tidewater Plywood Corp.., 
Norfolk, Va.; Auburn Plastic En- 
gineering, Chicago, Ill; North 
Counties Supply Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Reserve Supply Co.., 
St. Paul, Minn.; and S. A. 
Spencer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Filon produces fiberglass rein- 
forced plastic panels for con- 
struction applications. 


Atlas Oil, Gas Holdings 
To Go to Amer. Petrofina 


New York—Atlas Corp. has 
agreed to sell all its major oil 
and gas holdings to American 
Petrofina, Inc. Total price in- 
volved was not disclosed, but 
under terms of the agreement 
Atlas will be paid partly in cash, 
partly in common stock, and 
partly in new American Petrofina 
convertible debentures. Sale is 
expected to be completed in 
March. 

Involved are all the assets of 
Atlas’ oil subsidiary Petro-Atlas 
Corp., Tulsa, Okla., and its sub- 
sidiary, El Dorado Refining Co., 
El Dorado, Kan. These include 
about 11 million bbl. of oil re- 
serves, about 125 billion cu. ft. 
of gas, and the El Dorado re- 
finery with its 20,000 bbl. a day 
capacity. These assets represent 
some 16° of the total assets of 


Atlas. 


Engelhard Division 
Doubles Plant’s Size 


Providence, R. 1.—The Ameri- 
can Platinum & Silver Division 
of Englehard Industries, Inc. has 
more than doubled the size of 
its Providence plant and ware- 
house. 

New facilities include a vault 
three times as large as the former 
one, enabling the plant to stock 
more items and insure faster de- 
livery to customers. 


Representative Named 


Los Angeles—E. V. Roberts 
& Associates, engineering repre- 
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sentatives, has been appointed to 
handle sales for George Rattray 
& Co., Richmond Hill, N. Y., in 
the California, Arizona, Nevada, 
and New Mexico areas. Rattray 
makes precision potentiometers 
of the single and multi-turn type, 
used, in electronic equipment. 


Synthetic Hydrogen 
Plant Planned for Cuba 


New York—Plans for a 60- 
ton-per-day synthetic liquid hy- 
drogen sulphide plant to be built 
at Moa Bay, Oriente, Cuba, have 
been announced by Cuban 
American Nickel Co., a subsi- 
diary of Freeport Sulphur Co. 
The plant will be part of an 
unusual process developed by 
Cuban American to produce 
nickel from limonite ore at the 
company’s nickel refinery in Port 
Nickel, La. 

The Louisiana refinery, which 
will begin production in mid- 
1959, will have a capacity of 
50 million Ib. of nickel and 4.4 
million Ib. of cobalt per year. 

A vessel will shuttle between 
the two sites carrying sulphur 
and liquid butane to Cuba as raw 
material for the hydrogen and 
hydrogen sulphide plants and re- 
turning to Louisiana with the 
nickel-cobalt concentrate. 


American Air Filter Co. 
Acquires Kennard Corp. 


Louisville, Ky.—American Air 
Filter Co., Inc., has acquired 
Kennard Corp., St. Louis, 
through an exchange of common 
stock. Kennard makes heating 


and cooling coils and heating, 
ventilating, and cooling units. 
The acquisition will enlarge 
American Air Filter’s line of 
products, diversify and improve 
its market penetration, and in- 
crease its field sales coverage. 


Distributor Organizes 
To Serve Railway Lines 


St. Louis, Mo.—A new com- 
pany, Harry R. Bartell & Asso- 
ciates, Inc., has been formed to 
serve the railway industry with a 
complete line of equipment and 
supplies. 

The new distributor will han- 
dle maintenance-of-way equip- 
ment and a mobile refueler for 
diesel locomotives. The refueler 
has been recently introduced by 
Farrell Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Yankee Tool Line Goes 
Back to New England 


New Britain, Conn.—Stanley 
Works will discontinue produc- 
tion at its Stanley-Yankee plant 
at Philadelphia, March 31. It 
plans to manufacture the Yankee 
Fool line in New Britain. 

John C. Cairns, president, said 
the move was dictated by need to 
eliminate many duplications in 
buildings, machinery, supervision 
and other services. 


Plywood Plant to Open 


Louisville, Ky.—General Ply- 
wood Corp. has announced plans 
to open a new plant in Los 
Angeles. It is expected new facil- 
ity will be in operation in 90 days. 
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This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


FEB. 10-16 


Instrumentation is taking on more and more processing functions. There 
are two reasons behind this trend: 


1. Complex manufacturing operations call for more automatic control 
devices. 


2. An urgent need for ways to cut costs and improve product quality. 


A trend-within-a-trend is developing, too. Until recently purchasing execu- 
tives bought individual components from several vendors. Then their engineers 
assembled them into a system of their own design. 

Now companies are looking for packaged controls. Thus the vendor is 
asked to supply a complete system that meets his customer’s requirements. 
The responsibility for performance is his. The package “concept” of procure- 
ment is already shaping up in the petroleum processing, construction equip- 
ment, paper, textile, steel, chemical, and aircraft industries. 

Beyond packaged controls, buyers are looking for better sensitivity in 
positioning and regulating force. Also they want easier maintenance and better 
reliability. 

The industry is not standing still in the face of these demands. First of all 
it is studying its market’s needs. Existing products are being built into pack- 
aged control units whenever possible. This is one way control makers figure 
to hold down costs. Ruggedness and simplicity of design are being emphasized. 
to hurdle the maintenance problem. 


More air-operated controls are likely to be used. And there will be more 
combinations of air with electric controls. 


Prices are trending higher. 

They should level off by the end of this quarter after a rise of about 5 to 
10% since last fall. Makers say there’s nothing new about the reasons— 
higher wages and materials costs. 

The price rises will undoubtedly mean higher prices for purchasers of 
automated equipment will follow. Much of the industry’s output goes to the 
makers of machine tools and other highly mechanized equipment. 


There’s a growing need for faster handling of data collected by measuring 
and control instruments. The bigger a process gets, the more readings of 
temperature, pressure, flow rates, and the like, have to be translated into 
terms management can use to operate the process at maximum efficiency. 

Many processes will eventually use electronic computers for data analysis 
(for business data processing, PW, Jan. 13, pp27-29). This will take time. 
For one thing computers will have to be justified economically . 

The manufacturers have about given up the idea of supplying data process- 
ing systems just to get needed experience. It’s costing them too much. 


* e * 
Tracking down product patents may get a lift. 


The U.S. Patent Office is exploring the possibilities of electronic computers. 
A small group of scientists—guided by a committee headed by Vannevar 
Bush—seeks ways to mechanize present time-consuming patent-searching 
operations. 


The object: coding of information on existing patents and literature so an 
amateur can quickly tell if a patent application covers in any way a patented 
invention. 

Ihe scientists plan: Feed patent data into an electronic computer; it will 
answer back with segments of the application that are already a part of an 
existing patent. The long-range hope is that electronic sorters will eventually 
indicate the coverage of the 600,000 outstanding U. S. patents at the touch 


of a button. It could end the legal snafus which many a new product runs 
into. 


Here's your weekly guide to... 


Compression Molding Press 
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Thread Rolling Machine 
For In-Feed and Thru-Feed Rolli;. 


Model B111 two die, horizontal, cy] 
drical thread rolling machine is especia 
suited for high production and job sh 
and for both in-feed and thru-feed thre 
and form rolling on large and small p: 
duction runs. Work dia. up to 2 in. ¢ 
be handled by the in-feed method; up 
34 -in. by thru-feeding. Machine is op« 
ated through a pushbutton control! 
5-hp. motor. Machine can be used | 
manual, semi-automatic, or complet 
automatic feeding. Floor space for in-fe 
rolling is 40x39 in., working height, 42 | 

Price: about $8,000. Delivery: 30 da‘ 

Reed Rooled Thread Die Co., Worce:- 
ter 1, Mass. (2/10/58) 


Positive Displacement Pump 
Is Self Priming 


Simplified construction of this rotary 
positive-displacement pump offers efficient 
operation with products ranging from 
volatile gases to viscous pie fillings and 
cherries. Twin Lobe has only three mov- 
ing parts: two lobes keyed at right angles 
to each other on a single shaft; and a pair 
of spring tension arms providing a seal 
between suction and discharge. Pump is 
available in four models for pressures to 
2,000 psi., capacities to 56 gpm. 

Price: $250 to $505/size 2; $325 to 
$650/size 3; $545 to $1,105/size 4 
Delivery: 2 to 6 wk. 

Manton-Gaulin Mfg. Co., 44 Garden 
St., Everett, Mass. (2/10/58) 


Metal Test Equipment 
Locates Defects in Metal 


Portable fluorescent penetration inspec- 
tion kit is designed for locating cracks, 
pores, leaks, and other defects in metal. 
The kit, called Zyglo ZA-43, consists of a 
steel carrying case containing pressurized 
spray cans of cleaner, penetrant, and de- 
veloper; a 1OO-w., high intensity black 
light; cleaning cloths; wire brushes; and 
complete instructions. Penetrant _ is 
sprayed on the surface of the part to be 
tested and capillary action draws it into 
any crack that is open to the surface. 

Price: $125. Delivery: immediate. 

Magnaflux Corp., 7300 W. Lawrence é 
Ave., Chicago 31, IL. (2/10/58) A 


Twin Cylinder Dumper 


Solves Short-Run Problem 


Automite AIO operates automatically, 
semiautomatically or manually. It depends 
for power on existing shop air supply, and 
requires 80 to 100 psi. air. At 80 psi. air 
pressure, pressures up to 20,000 psi. on 
the ram can be developed. Stroke is 6 in., 
platen areas 5 by 6 in. All parts are 
quickly accessible for service; electrical 
controls are all mounted on a single panel 
board to facilitate fast changes. Press is 
equipped with temperature controls, bot- 
tom stripping, and timer. 

Price: $2,487. Delivery: 45 days. 

Automatic Molding Machine Co., 3201 
Exposition Pl, Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
(2/10/58) 
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Handles Bulk Containers 


Dumper elevates loads up to 4,000 Ib 
at heights up to 60 in. It is compactly) 
designed for bulk handling service in pain 
plants, pharmaceutical houses, chemica 
processing operations, grandular plastics 
and wherever bulk materials are handled 
It combines ruggedness, stability, and ease 
of operation with safety features. Loads 
can be stopped and held at any poin' 
throughout the dumping cycle. Dumpe! 
can be plugged into wall outlet. 

Price: $995/1,000 to 1,500 Ib. t 
$1,575/2,500 to 3,000 Ib. Delivery: im 
mediate. 

Tubar Dumper Div. Uhrden, Inc., Den 
nison, Ohio (2/10/58) 
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Vapor Fractometer 


Makes 3 Simultaneous Analyses 

Triple-stage vapor fractometer is de- 
signed for single-run analysis of samples 
containing many components which fall 
over a wide range. Unit takes three rough 
cuts of a total sample without need for 
preseparation, and makes three simul- 
taneous analyses under optimum chro- 
matographic conditions. It allows fast 
and accurate analysis of material such as 
hydro carbon mixtures and high-boiling 
glycols in low-boiling alcohols. Unit per- 
mits total separation of C;-C,, saturates 
and unsaturates. 

Price: $1,760. Delivery: 4 to 6 wk. 

Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn. 
(2/10/58) 


Pocket pH Meter 


Gives On-The-Spot pH Control 
Pocket pH meter is a pocket-sized, in- 
strument giving quick accurate pH meas- 
urement in the laboratory, plant, or field. 
Unit employs a combination glass and 
reference electrode with convenient 36-in. 
lead. It may also be used while still 
clamped to instrument's side, which allows 
operator a free hand to make notations. 
Typical applications include checking pH 
of industrial wastes and waters. Meter is 
6x3x2 in., weighs only 2 Ib., and enables 
readings in the 2-12 range to 0.1 pH 
unit. Powered by six standard batteries. 
Price: $99.50. Delivery: immediate. 
Beckman/ Scientific Instruments Div. 
Fullerton, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Centralizing Stock Reel 


For Material Up to 10 In. in Width 


Model ACR-10-40 motor driven cen- 
tralizing type stock reel suitable for ma- 
terial up to 10 in. in width, coils with in- 
side diameter from 10 to 22'2 in., out- 
side diameter up to 40 in., weight ca- 
pacity 600 Ib. Model ACR-10-40 is ar- 
ranged with loop control mechanism, re- 
versing switch and '3 hp. motor for op- 
eration on 220/440 v., 3 phase, 60 cy. ac. 
The expansion and the retraction of the 
cross arms to vary the inside diameter is 
done by power. 

Price: $620. Delivery: immediate. 

U. S. Tool Co., Builders of Machine 
Tools, Ampere (East Orange) N. J. 
(2/10/58) 


Saw and Cutter Holder 


For Any Spindle Power Machine 
The 400-in-one circular saw and cutter 
holder can efficiently be used on such 
spindlepower machines as mill, lathe, and 
drill presses. Precision made, hardened, 
and in black oxide finish, the holder can, 
in a matter of minutes, set up to hold any 
one of 400 different types and sizes of 
circular saws and cutters. It is adaptable 
up to a 4 in. dia. and any thickness up 
to ,*. in., and can accommodate five dif- 
ferent standard hole sizes of 42, ¥%, %4, 
’, and | in. Holder is packaged in a 
plastic box and fits in small tool drawer. 
Price: $13.50. Delivery: immediate. 
Tom-Tec Products, 4108 W. Burbank 
Bivd., Burbank, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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Precision Balancer 


Operates Electronically 


Model 702 balancer has weight and 
size ranges for specific use in automobile 
and truck engine rebuilding, plant main- 
tenance, quality control and short-run 
production lines. Light-weight model is 
capable of balancing to .004 in. ounces 
all rotating parts weighing between one- 
quarter lb. and 300 lb., with diametral 
range from %4 in. to 30 in. No special 
fixtures are needed from one job size to 
the next. Trunnion bearings are auto- 
matically aligned by springs in flexure 

Price: $2,450. Delivery: 30 to 45 days. 

Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 
1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, II. 
(2/10/58) 


Impact Wrench 


Is Electrically Operated 


Model 777 wrench has a rated ca- 
pacity for running and removing nuts on 
bolts up to % in. (% in. under favorable 
conditions). It has a 42 in. sq. drive, pro- 
duces 2,000 impacts per minute and de- 
velops 100 ft. Ib. torque. Full power in 
either direction is achieved by brushes 
which automatically shift as the reversing 
switch is turned. Motor runs continu- 
ously and cannot be stalled. Thus, all 
chances of overloading or burnouts are 
eliminated. Wrench weighs only 7!4 Ib. 
and is easily controlled by one hand. 

Price: $99.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
(2/10/58) 


Automatic Steam Generator 
Makes On-The-Spot Steam 


Portable electric steam generating 
units are designed to handle the hundreds 
of small steam applications found through- 
out industry. Units make high or low 
pressure steam, dry and odor-free, and 
ready for use in less than 5 min., at any 
desired location. Units produce steam at 
low pressure (0-15 Ib.) and high pressure 
(100 Ib.), and range in size from 3 hp. 
to 5 hp. Also ideal where heavily satu- 
rated wet steam has caused difficulties. 

Price: $165 to $1,500. Delivery: | 
week/small units; 30 days/ large units. 

Electro-Steam Generator Corp., 2012 
Duke St., Alexandria, Va. (2/10/58) 


Rotary Oil-Free Pump 


For Vacuum and Pressure Applications 


Rotary pump is equipped with shaft 
seals for gas-tight operation at pressure 
to 10 psi. It has graphite vanes and bear- 
ings that require no lubrication. Shaft 
seals also require no lubrication and pump 
components cannot contaminate air or gas 
stream. Shaft seals make pump particu- 
larly adaptable for handling gases that 
might be harmful should they leak into 
surrounding areas. Cylinder wall, end 
plates, and shaft are precision ground. 

Price: $72.80 (2'% in. pump); $80.20 
(3% in. pump); $146.95 (6'4 in. pump) 
Delivery: 2 wk. 

Dexter Co., Pearl River, N.Y. 
(2/10/58) 
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“1 Must Know Trends As They Develop!” 


says C. Claude Watkins. Vice President. Director of Purchases. 


General Box Company 


“With plants across the nation, local supply is of critical 
importance to the success of our company. Hurricanes, floods, 
forest fires and other localized events affect price and supply 
trends everywhere. The same is true of foreign events. Like 
purchasing men throughout industry, | need trend-making infor- 
mation to plan advanced purchasing operations. Presently this 
information is not available in one regular source. We need 
significant local, national and international trends in one pub- 


lication. And, we need it on our desks in time to put it to work.” 
News slanted right at the purchasing executive! 


PURCHASING WEEK, the rapid-fire weekly. keeps 
purchasing men up-to-date in the areas of their greatest 
interest: price and supply, new materials and products. 
news affecting purchasing, Washington and the world. 
current business economics, “how-to” feature stories 
—and more. 

Purchasing executives reading PURCHASING WEEK 
regularly get the kind of timely information they need 
to select vendors . . . analyze bids and prices . . . de- 


velop new sources of supply . . . schedule purchases 
and deliveries .. . determine when to buy. . . determine 
how much to buy .. . develop alternate materials .. . 
select capital equipment. 


Purchasing Week delivers the facts that 
make trends! 


With 17 full-time editors, backed by 550 domestic and 
international reporters specializing in industrial news. 
497 editors of 35 other McGraw-Hill publications, the 
Department of Economics and other McGraw-Hill serv- 
ices .. . purchasing executives get the news they want, 
when they want it, the way they want it. 


Significant Information on Purchasing Executives’ 
Desks . . . in Time to Be Usable. 


PURCHASING WEEK, a brand new weekly newspaper 
for purchasing executives in industry and business, is 
a fully-rounded editorial service with exclusive features 
available in no other single source. Save reading time 
and know tomorrow’s market by reading these timely 
and informative features each week. 


WHO MAY SUBSCRIBE 


PURCHASING WEEK subscriptions are limited to directors of purchasing, 
general purchasing agents, managers of procurement, buyers and similar 
purchasing executives in business and industry. 


HOW TO GET YOUR PERSONAL COPY EACH WEEK 


Fill out the order form bound into this issue and mail it to PURCHASING 
WEEK. It is not necessary to send any money with it. We will bill you for a 
full year of PURCHASING WEEK (52 issues) for only $6.00. Your subscrip- 
tion will help you save time and purchase more effectively. Don’t miss infor- 
mation which might otherwise pass you by. 
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McGRAW-HILL’S NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF PURCHASING 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Handling Attachment 
Designed For Bulk Transport 


Attachment is designed primarily to 
handle the Sealdbin #300, a 300 cu. ft., 
cylindrical, all weather container which 
has a tare weight of 500 Ib. and can han- 
dle payloads up to 14,000 Ib. The device 
can also be used to handle smaller capa- 
city Sealdbins as well. Attachment is 
equipped with a wish-bone shaped sway 
prevention bar to prevent the Sealdbin 
swinging in transit. This bar is pivoted to 
swing up and out of the way upon contact 
with the side of a truck or car. 

Price: about $2,100. Delivery: 4 weeks. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 
(2/10/58) 


Hydraulic Motor Pump 


Small, Powerful, and Portable 


Heavy-duty motor pump develops up 
to 10,000 psi. pressure and weighs only 
65 lb. Pump is rated at 10,000 psi. inter- 
mittent and 5,000 psi. continued duty de- 
livering 80 cu. in. of oil per minute and 
is driven by a standard '%2 hp. single 
phase, 60 cy., 1,750 rpm. 110-220 v. 
motor. Pump can be readily installed and 
adapted to give fast continuous power to 
existing equipment for pressing, pushing 
or pulling bushings, bearings, shafts, 
pump pistons, arbor presses, lifting oper- 
ations, and prestressing of conduit. 

Price: $329. Delivery: about 3 wk. 

Tal Bending Equipment, Inc., Mil- 
waukee 2, Wis. (2/10/58) 


Portable Megohmmeter 
Is Battery Operated 


Model 2030 is a_ battery operated 
instrument with a transistor power supply. 
Especially suited for measuring leakage 
of transformers, cables and_ insulating 
materials wherever the power line is in- 
accesible or where battery operation is 
more desirable. Resistance values are in- 
dicated on a 3 in. expanded scale meter 
protected against overload. Low resist- 
ance in series with component under test 
provides very short changing time. 

Price: $195. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Freed Transformer Co., Inc. 1718 
Weirfield St., Brooklyn 27, N.Y. 
(2/10/58) 


Wet-Dry Vacuum Cleaner 
Has Moistureproof Motor 


Model 500 all-purpose cleaner has a 
10-gal. capacity tank, easy-roll wheels, 
and handle and tool basket. Machine 
cleans everything from floor to ceiling, 
including bare floors, walls, carpeting, 
upholstery, bins, shelves, venetian blinds, 
overhead pipes, and furnace boilers. At- 
tachments are available for all jobs. 
Model 500 is powered by a 2 hp. uni- 
versal type, constant duty, by-pass, 
motor which drives a two stage turbine 
and runs at speeds up to 13,000 rpm. 

Price: $199 (attachments extra). Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co., Musk- 
egon, Mich. (2/10/58) 


8-Ton Punch Press 
Completely Safe in The Die Ar « 


Flywheel-in-motion and _— clutch 
mechanism hazards are eliminated by | 
use of a special high-starting torque mo’ 
which delivers power directly to 
crankshaft. In single-trip work, the mo 
goes dead after cycle, so that danger 
double tripping cannot occur. WI! 
power is disconnected, or if it fails 
heavy-duty brake is applied automatica! 
In addition, the press can be stopped 
stantly at any point in the stroke cy 
with easily-reached stop button. 

Price: $1,095. Delivery: 1 to 2 wk. 

Kenco Manufacturing Co., 5211 Tele- 
graph Rd., Los Angeles 22, Calif, 
(2/10/58) 


Versatile Cleaner 


Automatically Regulates Fuel 


Blast-Master steam cleaner, which 
delivers all or any part of 280-gal. of 
cleaning solution, makes it possible to 
use cleaner for small, medium, or large 
cleaning jobs. Control system, called 
Fleximatic, automatically regulates fuel 
to the burner and water flow to the coil 
capacity so that the operator can select 
all or any part of the cleaner’s 280-gal. 
capacity for one or two guns. Vacuum 
nozzle, a feature of the gun, is designed 
to control vapor expansion so that the 
blast is concentrated and of high velocity. 

Price: $1,750. Delivery: immediate. 

Clayton Mfg. Co., 401 N. Temple City 
Blvd., El Monte, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Portable Roll Grinder 
Dresses Rolls At The Machine 


Grinder redresses rolls without remov- 
ing them from their regular point-of-use 
This feature offers the advantage of not 
disturbing the bearing mounts of the roll 
Successful applications for the portable 
grinder include redressing rubber, felt, 
rigid plastics, thermoset plastics, non- 
ferrous alloy, cast iron, and steel rolls. 
Regrinding restores original roundness. 
straightness, contour, and capacity. Rolls 
of any dia., in lengths up to 100 in. can be 
reground to attain original efficiency. 

Price: from $1,000 to $3,000. Delivery 
5 wk. 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 801 Southbridge 
St., Worcester, Mass. (2/10/58) 


Baseboard Heaters 
Powered by Electricity 


Electric baseboard heaters are now avail- 
able in 4 ft. and 6 ft. lengths in addition 
to a 2 ft. length. They can be installed 
along the wall in place of baseboards. The 
units are rated at 250 w. per ft. and are 
7 in. high and 25% in. wide. A contro 
panel coupled into the heating system ot 
each room, allows room-by-room_ use 
and conservation of heat. Only power 
requirement is a source of 240 v. ac 
Surfaces are of neutral-beige enamel that 
need no added finish, but can be painted. 
Price: $21 (2 ft.); $41 (4 ft.); and $61 
(6 ft.). Delivery: immediate. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., P. O. 
Box 2009, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (2/10/58) 
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Surface Thermometer 
Eliminates Pressure-Sensitivity 


Pyro-couple is a surface-temperature 
detector, featuring a sensing probe that 
eliminates pressure-sensitivity. Pyro-cou- 
ple is available in two basic styles; re- 
mote-probe type (illustrated) which util- 
izes a 30-in. cable, and integral-probe 
type, which has the sensor mounted on 
rear surface of the indicator. Scales, 
which are calibrated in both Fahrenheit 
and Centigrade, are available in four 
ranges, covering span from O to 1,000 F. 
Accuracy of 5% on all ranges is standard. 

Price: $44.50, integral; $59.50/remote 
type. Delivery: 2 wk. 

Royco Instruments, 722 Arthur St., 
Albany 10, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Typewriter Justifier 
Automatically Evens Right Margin 


Marginator offers composition that 
looks like typeset printed matter. Fits 
all standard typewriters. Marginator will 
justify columns as narrow as one and one- 
quarter in., or as wide as the carriage of 
the typewriter. Typist merely has to 
overlay the right margin of the draft copy 
(normally prepared for purposes of 
approval and setup) with a transparent 
scale that is provided with the marginator. 
She selects a satisfactory column width 
and notes the indicator settings marked 
on the scale. 

Price: about $125. Delivery: 2 wk. 
Marginator Co., 1121 W. Magnolia Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Spray Pump Unit 
Is Air Operated 


Multi-purpose spray pump unit is de- 
signed for spraying interior and exterior 
paints and coatings from Zolatone to 
Vinyls directly from 5 gal. and 55 gal. 
containers. The unit may be flushed and 
transferred to another color in a matter of 
minutes, making maintenance of several 
pots unnecessary where different colors 
are being used. Basic 5 gal. unit can be 
converted to fit 55 gal. drums on the job 
by changing only a cylinder and rod. An 
automatic control shuts off air supply 
when gun trigger is released. 

Price: $348.50. Delivery: immediate. 

Grover Mig. Co., 850 E. Valley Blvd. 
San Gabriel, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Dry-Abrasive Cutter 
For Wide Range of Materials 


Model 28 cutting unit will sever angles, 
channels, pipes, tubes, and solids of 
practically all analyses including harden- 
ed or annealed steels, brass, bronze, 
monel, and aluminum. Equipped with a 
heavy-duty 10 hp., 3,600 rpm. motor to 
provide a spindle speed of 2,450 rpm., 
the unit has a capacity to handle solid 
steels up to 4 in. sq., 6 in. angles, 8 in. 
channels and 4 in. O. D. pipe or tubing 
at 90 deg. to axis. Available in both port- 
able and stationary models. 

Price: $1,489. Delivery: 3 wk. 

American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., 929 
Connecticut Ave. Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
(2/10/58) 
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Aluminum Pumps 
Lightweight and Self-Priming 

Centrifugal pumps come in 12 and 2 
in. discharge sizes. The 1'4-in. unit 
weighs only 4934 Ib. and the 2-in. unit 
tips the scales at 52% lb. One of the 
principal design features is the elimination 
of the check value. A _ self-lubricating. 
mechanical shaft seal is used in its place 
to prevent leakage. Pumps also incorpor- 
ate a defuser priming system that permits 
rapid priming with a minimum of water in 
the pump case. Pumps’ cover plates can 
be removed quickly for inspection. 

Price: $156/1% in.; $172/2 in. (both 
base mounted). Delivery: immediate. 

Marlow Pumps Div. of Bell & Gossett, 
Midland Park, N. J. (2/10/58) 


Material Handler 
Lifts Up to 20 Lb. By Vacuum 


The 20-lb. lifter has been designed 
primarily for lifting small, light objects 
such as dishes, cans, sheets of glass, 
metal stampings, plastic sheets, and 
other pieces weighing 20 lb. or less. A 
neoprene seal (handles hot objects up to 
200 F.) contacts the surface of the object 
to be lifted, allowing the vacuum to be 
pulled by means of the vacuum pump and 
motor unit provided. This causes the 
lifter to be rigidly attached to the object. 

Price: $27 for hand lifter; $147 com- 
plete. Delivery: immediate. 

International Staple and Machine Co., 
Material Handling Div., Herrin, Il. 
(2/10/58) 


Computation Machine 
Offers Simplicity of Operation 


Electronic Computation system (ECS) 
is built into a standard e‘fice desk so that 
it takes up no extra space and can be 
moved about easily. Transistorized unit 
can be operated from any ordinary 110-v. 
wall plug outlet. In addition to commer- 
cial uses, the ECS will solve many scien- 
tific problems and all straight arithmetical 
calculations. Electronic means are used 
to perform all basic types of computations. 
Figures are entered into the system by a 
special keyboard mounted in the top of 
the desk. 

Price: $15,000. Delivery: within 6 mo. 

Clary Corp., Junipero & Thomas Sts., 
San Gabriel, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Remote Control Switch 
With Shock and Vibration Isolators 


Remote control switches are equipped 
with vibration mounts and in soundproot 
enclosures, for installation in locations 
where quiet operation is essential. Me- 
chanically held switches are used to pro- 
vide convenient and accessible control of 
power and lighting circuits from any num- 
ber of central stations. Since they are 
mechanically held, they are unaffected 
by line voltage conditions and respond 
only to the control of pushbuttons. 

Price: $112 (2-pole, open-type with 
mounts, dc. 30 amp. Other models to 
$311. Delivery: immediate. 

Automatic Switch Co., Florham Park, 
N. J. (2/10/58) 
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More New Products 


Tractor Shovel 


Model 200 21% cu. yd. tractor 
Shovel has been designed and 
built for heavy duty work. Bucket 
has 40 deg. tipback at ground 
level. Maximum dumping height 
is 9 ft. 6 in. with a forward reach 
of 5 ft. 7 in. at dumping height 
of 7 ft. Model 200 is powered 
by a continental M-363, 363 cu. 
in., 117 hp. gas engine or GM 
3-71 diesel. Weight of gas model 
is 19,500 Ib., diesel model is 
20,100 lb. Price: about $17,000 
to $20,000, depending on area 
and type engine. Delivery: about 
30 days. N. P. Nelson Iron 
Works Inc., 850 Bloomfield Ave., 
Clifton, N. J. (2/10/58) 


Quick Lock Vise 


Palmgren No. 32 is designed 
for production drilling, tapping, 
and assembly. The vise has no 
Screw to be damaged by wear or 
breakage. Bearing and locking 
surfaces are hardened to give long 
service. Only a flick of the lock- 


FINEST TOWELS 
for less than $2.00 


per employee per year! 


A New Jersey corporation with 
500 
white Turn-Towls found that the 
cost of towel service in 1956 was 


emplovees using Mosinee 


$1.94 per emplovee 
Cost of previous service with 
ther towels was $2.52 per em- 


plovee per vear. 


\ NL 
— Sullelhoke Towels | 


BAY WEST PAPER CO, 
1096 West Mason Street 


GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 
Subsidiary of M ee Poper Mills Co 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason St., Green Bay, Wis 


Please send me the free Turn-Towl Kit 
with complete information on Turn-Towl 
service 


Name 


ing lever is necessary to release 
the quick lock and the movable 
jaw slides easily into position. 
Vise has two bolt slots for quick 
attachment to machine or bench. 
Both sides as well as top and bot- 
tom are machined. This provides 
square surface for setting in any 
position. Price: $12.95. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. Chicago Tool 
and Engineering Co., 8383 South 
Chicago Ave., Chicago 17, IIL. 
(2/10/58) 


Electronic Index Table 


Omnidex index table is elec- 
tronically controlled by conven- 
tional tape or card. It can be 
used with any standard or non- 
standard machine tool of suffi- 
cient capacity. Both horizontal 
and vertical models are available. 
All locations are measured from 
absolute zero instead of the pre- 
ceding point. With infinite posi- 
tioning, Omnidex provides con- 
trol flexibility for operations. 
Built-in monitor and interlock 
system make it impossible for the 
cycle to start unless everything is 
in order. Continuous check is 
provided by a visual read-out, 
and pushbuttons offer manual 
control, if desired. Price: from 
$23,500 to $32,000. Delivery: 
about 6 months. Superior Ma- 
chine and Engineering Co., 1930 
Ferry Park, Detroit 8, Mich. 
(2/10/58) 


Digital Voltmeter 


Digital voltmeter which meas- 
ures or logs data may also be used 
to control equipment or processes. 
There is a choice of binary codes, 
and output may be as a rated fre- 
quency, pulse width, or in-line 
visual readout. Also available for 
rack mounting. Power require- 
ments are 115 v. (+10%), 60 to 
500 cps., at 230 w. Portable di- 
mensions of the digital voltmeter 
are YxI1xI5 in. deep. Price: 
$2,100 to $2,700. Delivery: 60 
days. Servonics, Inc., 822 N. 
Henry St., Va. 
(2/10/58) 


Alexandria, 


Office Furniture 


Colorful combinations of mod- 
ular Nine to Five steel office fur- 
niture have been designed in 
groupings specially laid out for 
plant office use. Nine to Five line 
comes in 12 basic hues. Available 
two-tone combinations make pos- 
sible more than 150. color 
schemes. Basic units include steel 
desk, table tops, end panels, cre- 
denzas, draws, storage cabinets, 
filing units, and other components 
in a range of sizes. Linoleum or 
laminated-plastic tops are stand- 
ard options. Special acid-resistant 
and other heavy-duty work sur- 
faces are also available. Sturdy, 
fire-resistant steel units can be as- 
sembled in straight-line L- or 
U-shaped groupings, and_ later 
reassembled into new arrange- 
ments as desired. Price: from 
$120 (straight units), from $200 
(L-type units), and $350 (U-type 
units). $5 extra for two-tone 
color. Columbia Steel Equipment 
Co., Fort Washington, Pa. 


(2/10/58) 


Shop Press 

Portomag Mighty-Midget per- 
forms jobs in close quarters and 
hard-to-reach locations. Unit is 
compact in size with a height of 
only 9/2 in. and a light weight of 
just 20 Ib. It is particularly adap- 
table for tool set-up work, dies, 
jigs, and maintenance and repair 
jobs. It will drill up to %-in. 
holes and top 5/16-in. holes with 
accuracy and safety. Price: $340. 
Delivery: | week. Portomag Inc., 
1511 E. Nine Mile Rd., Ferndale 
20, Mich. (2/10/58) 


Elevating Cargo Trailer 


All-purpose E-Z loader has a 
hydraulically operated bed which 
lowers to ground level for easy 
loading and then raises to haul- 
ing position. It is unnecessary to 
detach trailer from hauling vehi- 
cle for loading or unloading. Tail 
gate forms heavy-duty loading 


ramp as well as secure body 
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closure. Rated at 2,000 Ib. ca- 
pacity, with ample safety factor, 
unit is of all-steel construction 
and weighs only 960 lb. Price: 
$650. Delivery: immediate. Easy 
Loader, Inc., 6910 Chase Rd., 
Dearborn, Mich. (2/10/58) 


Flasher Safety Light 


Model HD-2-7, featuring dual 
7 in. dia. lenses, is said to be 
visible for over | mi. in both 
directions. Battery-operated light 
flashes over 100 times per minute 
and provides up to 90 days of 
continuous operation without ser- 
vicing or battery equipment. 
Model HD-2-7 features two 7 in. 
convex optical plastic lenses of 
special fresnel design for maxi- 
mum flash brilliance. Lenses are 
available in red, amber, blue, 
green, clear, or any combination 
of these colors. Price: from 
$28.50 to $33.50. Delivery: im- 
mediate. R. D. Fageol Co., Kent, 
Ohio. (2/10/58) 


One-Inch Micrometer 


No. 436 micrometer has 1-in. 
capacity and combines strength, 
rigidity, and lightness with fine 
precision features. The frame of 
the No. 436 series outside caliper 
is specially forged and ribbed for 
extra strength and tapers to the 
anvil to permit use in narrow slots 
and tight places. Finish on the 
frame is smooth black enamel for 
easy clean-up while the thimble 
and sleeve have a hard, low-wear- 
ing, multi-plate satin chrome fin- 
ish that eliminates glare, resists 
rust and stains. Anvil and spindle 
faces are hi-micro-lapped to a 
mirror finish. Also available with 
carbide faces. No. 436 is fur- 
nished with or without a lock nut 
which makes it possible to lock 
the micrometer at any setting. 
Price: from $13.45/436-P (with- 
out ratchet and lock nut) to 
$15.70/436-RL (with rachet and 
lock nut). Delivery: immediate. 
L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass. 
(2/10/58) 


Heat-Treating Furnace 


pusher-type  fur- 
for bright 


Full-muffle, 
naces are designed 


brazing, annealing, and harden- 
ing of stainless, tool, and carbon 
steels without oxidation or dis- 
Work is heated and 


coloration. 


cooled within a nonoxidizing | 

drogen atmosphere supplied by 

clean-line ammonia dissociat 

This unit completely dissociat 
the raw ammonia before it ente 
the heating chamber. After t! 
work leaves the heating chambe 
it enters a water-jacketed cooli: 
area. When it leaves the furnac 
it is cool enough to touch, elim 
nating possibility of oxidation « 
entering the room atmosphe: 
Price: $15,000 plus $6,000 { 
ammonia dissociator. Delive: 
12 weeks. Eclipse Fuel Enginee 
ing Co., 1100 Buchanan §S; 
Rockford, Hl. (2/10/58) 


Tape Recording Head 


Model 103 can be used as 
recording head or may be fu 
nished for playback application 
It is also adaptable to six-chann 
applications by the process of in 
terlacing. Model 103 recordin 
heads can be used in on-board re 
cording systems for flight testin; 
mission evaluation, ground tele 
metering recording systems, and 
other applications. Model 103 is 
furnished with a range of track 
width sizes for specific applica 
tions permitting variations 0! 
same model head to be incorpo- 
rated in recording and playback 
systems. Price: $75 (1 to 10). 
Delivery: 1 to 10 days. Lipps En- 
gineering, 1511 Colorado Ave., 
Santa Monica, Calif. (2/10/58) 


Distribution Transformers 


DS-3 and DT-3_ dry-type 
distribution transformers — are 
equipped with weather shields 
for outdoor use. They may be 
used outdoors by simply adding 
a pair of weather shields to each 
unit. These shields, baffles of 
heavy gage steel to keep out driv- 
ing rain and snow, can be pur- 
chased separately and installed in 
the field by removing only four 
panel bolts, and replacing them 
with the shields in place. Liberal 
insulation clearances in_ these 
transformers simplify the indoor- 
to-outdoor transition. Type DS-3 
is supplied in single-phase rat- 
ings, 15 through 167 kva., in 
voltages 5,000 v. and _ below. 
Type DT-3 is supplied in three- 
phase ratings, 30 through 300 
kva.. 5,000 v. and below. Price: 
from $348 to $2,338 for DS-3 
type; from $708 to $4,700 for 
DT-3 type. Delivery: from im 
mediate to 8 to 10 weeks. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Box 
2278, Pittsburgh, Pa. (2/10/58) 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, services, and merchandise 
PUBLISHED: Monday ; 
CLOSING: Monday, 14 days prior to issue date 

SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 

RATES: $17.15 per advertising inch, per inser 
tion. Contract rates on request. Subjec 
agency commission and 2% cash discount. 


..o¢M> ase 


PAINT STRAINERS | 


For STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, | 
PAINTS or VARNISHES | 


Made of heavy paper stock with | 
cloth inserts in various meshes 
6” in diameter. 


' LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 


Box 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS 


CARTOONS 


For your Company Magazine. Compare price: 
For samples, send publication name and circulat 


CARTOONS-OF-THE-MONTH, ROSLYN 4, N 


February 10, 1953 
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When 


Resort Cities in Sky Become Common »« 


A.s Will Work in Different Worl 


New York—The future is a 
must in your every-day duties. 
You are a purchasing agent who 
must predict markets and new 
products. in advance. How would 
you like to let yourself go for a 
carefree moment and travel 25 
years into the future? 

Here is a bit of help and in- 
spiration from Hugo Gernsback, 
73, inventor and publisher of 
technical and science-fiction mag- 
azines. Gernsback gives a view of 
life on earth when space travel 
comes into its Own. 

“Many, many changes will 
have taken place in our way of 
life by then,” he states, “and all 
of us including the purchasing 
igent should be made aware they 
are coming. 

If your imagination is tuned 
to the right frequency, push your 
every-day cares aside. The space- 
travel age has opened. Trips to 
the moon are common and trans- 
portation is geared for space. 

During the “man-on-the-moon” 
era, humans will be living differ- 
ently, wearing a different type of 
clothing, and using unique furni- 
ture and office equipment. 

But human behavior, the elder- 
ly inventor feels, will undergo 
\ery few alterations. 

In the clothing department, 
paper shirts will a handy inno- 
\ation. Dipped in a plastic solu- 
(on they can be worn once and 


“Another shirt for the 
wastebasket.” 
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discarded. A dozen should cost 
no more than $1. 

Disposable business suits made 
of light metals and plastics will 
save on cleaning bills. The Beau 
Brummel tailor-made type will be 
priced around $4. 

Shaving should be a non-entity 
by this time since hair removing 
formulas will be adapted for 
beards. 

The modern P.A.’s office 25 
years hence cannot be without a 
television-phone. This should be 
an asset in reading the facial ex- 
pressions of a calling vendor. 


“You look peaked today.” 


“This device is already a fact,” 
explains Gernsback, “but produc- 
tion costs are exorbitant. Some 
years from now they will cost no 
more than the regular phone.” 

Pneuma-chairs are scheduled 
to replace the swivel chair. Made 
of a plasheen material, they will 
be ultra-comfortable and will 
weigh no more than 2 Ib. They 
will also be deflatible to save 
space when not in use. 

Secretaries will have time to 
manicure the boss’s_ fingernails 
with the coming of the menotyper, 
or mind-writer. Instead of dictat- 
ing a letter, the executive merely 
sits in front of this machine, 
thinks of what he wants to say 
and the menotyper types the letter 
for him. (No excess brainpower 
necessary.) 

Other inventions such as the 


“Dear Mr.Brown.” 


['V-Wristwatch, percentage-grav- 
itated rooms to reduce body 
weight and Virusones to kill bugs 
by radiation will make _ living 
more comfortable. 

Following trends and forecast- 
ing 25 to 50 years hence is a 
difficult job, however, when try- 
ing to determine what materials 
the P.A. of the future will be 
buying. 

“The demand for present day 
materials will change rapidly,” 
Gernsback predicts, “when sci- 
ence learns to control hydrogen 
power. And this is not far off. 

“Only such power as this will 
enable space ships to travel to 
the moon and return. In the 
meantime, however, we will have 
to build up to this climax.” 

The demand for steel, he says, 
will decline as lighter metals, such 
as aluminum, titanium, and mag- 
nesium, take its place. The plas- 
tics industry will also propel into 
more prominent focus. 

“But by 1975 or before,” de- 
clares the 73-year-old publisher, 
“the No. | industry in this nation 
will be electronics. It is now 
ranked fourth or fifth.” 

He adds that in time to come, 
most of the business done by such 
firms as General Electric, Western 
Electric, and Westinghouse will 
be building space ships and their 
various component parts. 

By the time man arrives on the 
moon, he will also have developed 
his means of traveling about the 
earth to quite a degree. 
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Steel cars we know today will 
be replaced by aluminum autos. 

“They will be much lighter, 
much faster, and will make for 
fewer serious injuries when in 
collision,” explains Gernsback. 

The four-wheel auto will grad- 
ually disappear from the scene as 
the thin, two-wheel gyro car 
makes its appearance. This sleek, 
greyhound machine should allevi- 
ate present crowded streets. 

The Gyro Car will cost less to 
build, using about 40% fewer 
materials, and thus will be sold 
more cheaply. 

But eventually, sometime 
around 1980, this means of trans- 
portation will also become out- 
dated by the fabulous auto of the 
air—the airmobile. 


“This car is a slow elevator.” 


The first type will have built-in 
wings which will move into place 
with the push of a button. Later 
on, however, these aircars will 
have propellers underneath the 
chassis so they can take off from 
a crowded street like a helicopter. 

Let’s not stop at this contrap- 
tion, for the purchasing agent can 
look forward to a far-more ad- 
vanced mode of transportation. 

Gernsback calls this the flying 
man. 

Perhaps 50 years from now, 
when a salesmen goes to call on 
a P.A., he will merely step from 
his plant, strap a converter on his 
back, and fly to his appointment. 


“Here comes that blamed 
salesman.” 


Power for the machine will be 
derived directly from the atmos- 
phere-static electricity converted 
directly into electro-energy. Those 
afraid of height are advised to 
use their gyro cars. 

Of course we could continue 
to discuss these futuristic changes 
in man’s way of life which many 
people would call fantastic. But 
as the elderly scientist says: 

“The space between tantasy 
and fact is very slight, and only 
time will tell.” 

There is one more development 
forthcoming in the space age that 
will add much to the hard-work- 
ing P.A.’s comfort. And that is 
the resort city in the sky. 

After a busy week on the tele- 


vision-phone and before — the 
menotyper, the P.A. can run 
down to the spaceport, hop a 


space ship and arrive in the resort 
city in a few minutes flat. 

This city, suspended in the sky 
by power rays bouncing off the 
earth, will contain all the ultra- 
modern conveniences at low rates. 

There is only one thing to note 
here. As this city moves through 
the sky, the P.A. must schedule 
his weekend so that the Resort 
City arrives back over h 
before Sunday night. 

o ? * 

Now that the whim Is over, Wwe 
can swing around in the old swivel 
chair, pick up the old-fashioned 
phone or call in the secretary fo! 
a letter, and get back to work. 


IS area 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


—_—™ 


Spot and projection press welders 
are discussed in six-page bulletin 
No. 101. Optional features and 
major product features are illus- 
trated and described, along with 
examples of special tooling. Bul- 
letin is available from Precision 
Welder and Flexopress Corp., 
3520 Ibsen Ave., Cincinnati 9, 
Ohio. 


Features and characteristics of 
inductor units, covering such 
information as installation, ad- 
justments, and controls air con- 
ditioners is described in 16-page, 
illustrated bulletin No. 8827. A 
special section is devoted to in- 
ductor unit selection. Bulletin is 
available from American Blower 
Div., American-Standard, De- 
troit 32, Mich. 


Seamless and electric-resistance 
welded steel tubing is described 
in general catalog CS-58. Elec- 
tric-resistance welded steel tub- 


ra 


mechanical and pressure grades. 
Catalog is available from Ohio 
Seamless Tube Div., Copperweld 
Steel Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


Resistance-weld pipe mill is dis- 
cussed in the 4-page, two-color 
Bulletin L-2505. Photos and 
drawings illustrate the extensive 
use of Reliance V-S drives. Bul- 
letin is available from Reliance 
Electric and Engineering Co., 
24701 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 


Wall chart for shop use as an aid 
to the selection of the proper saw 
blades for specific sawing jobs is 
now available. The comprehen- 
sive chart lists the various sawing 
factors affecting cutting rate, tool 
life, and finish. Copies of handy 
reference chart are obtainable 
from DoALL Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill. 


Electric fork lift truck Model H. 


ing, carbon steel is covered in|with complete operating and 
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¢ Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
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°e BUY @ 
} Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 
— We Own What We Advertise — 
© Rails 
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J.T. Fish Logan, w. Va. 
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¢ Shuttle Cars 
© Tipple Equipment 
¢ Locomotives 


TOP DOLLAR PAID FOR 
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ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
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Resettable type. 3 deck 10 posi- 
tion with additional 1A and 18 $995 
contact at reset position. 24 V DC. 

Production 


quantities available 


B & B DISTRIBUTORS 
221 Greenwich St., N.Y. 7, N.Y. 
REctor 2-0432 


CONTRACT 
WORK 


MACHINE SHOP 

’ FACILITIES AVAILABLE 

Completely equipped machine shop can use ad- 
ditional contract work Efficient facilities for 
milling, drilling, turning. welding, press work 
sheet metal fabrication, and assembly Wide 
experience, skilled well-trained staff. Large or 
small contracts solicited. Tell us of your needs. 

Writes CWW-7182, Purchasing Week 

Clas Adv. Dis Pop 2, N.Y 6, N.Y 


Each 
of these 
advertisements 


represents a current WANT 
of an individual or concern, 
with some element of profit 
in each, for whoever can ful- 


fill the need. 


Some offer solutions to press- 
ing production problems and 


others offer good used equip- 
ment. 


‘“‘Searchlight’’ advertise- 
ments are constantly chang- 
ing. New opportunities find 
their way into this great 
WANT medium each issue. 
Regular reading of the 
“Searchlight” pages can be 
as important to you as read- 
ing the editorial pages. One 
is news of the industry, the 
other—NEWS OF OPPOR- 
TUNITIES currently offered 
in the industry. 


for 


EVERY BUSINESS WANT 


Think “SEARCHLIGHT” First 
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maintenance features, is described 
in a fully-illustrated circular pub- 
lished by Lewis-Shepard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., 125 Walnut St., Water- 
town 72, Mass. 


Connections for overhead lines 
are covered in 100-page manual. 
Basic principles of _ splicing, 
tapping, deadending, and other 
applications are explained for the 
linesman as well as the engineer, 
with photographs, drawings, and 
charts. Catalog OH 57 is avail- 
able from Burndy Corp., Nor- 
walk, Conn. 


Transformers and filters are listed, 
illustrated and described in Cata- 
log 102, the 28-page, illustrated 
publication of Hermetic Seal 
Transformer Co., 555 North Fifth 
St., Garland, Tex. 


Mercury receivers are described 
in 2-page bulletin. Mercureceiv- 
ers are designed to prevent loss of 
mercury from manometer tubes, 
to smooth out pressure impulses 
and fluctuations, to make possible 
steady average pressure readings. 
Units, fabricated of moly or stain- 
less steel are suitable for mercury 
normally present in 45 in. ma- 
nometer tubes. Bulletin is avail- 
able from Chemiquip Co., 460 
W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Motors are the topic in 4-page 
booklet 2050. It describes ver- 
tical hollow shaft motors designed 
for shallow, deep well turbine 
pump applications. Installation 
methods, maintenance features 
are highlighted in the booklet 
published by Louis Allis Co., 427 
E. Stewart St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Polyvinyl chloride pipe is de- 
scribed in new 40-page booklet 
24. Chemical resistance charts 
are included together with sug- 
gested applications. Rigidity, 
lightness, and simplicity of in- 
stallation, smoothness of internal 
surface are among features cited 
by manufacturer. Booklet is avail- 
able from National Tube Div., 
United States Steel Corp., 525 
William Penn PI., Pittsburgh 39, 
Pa. 


Case histories of the use of Argo- 
170 polyethylene is presented in 
19-page catalog. Mechanical. 
thermal, and electrical properties 
given in tabulated form. Short 
history of the development of 
various materials used to combat 
industrial corrosion problems is 
included. Materials generally 
used for handling corrosive fluids, 
solids are described. Catalog pub- 
lished by Argo Plastic Products 
Co., 1095 Brookpark Road, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


X-press tap is a fluteless thread- 
ing tool that has radical relief to 
reduce torque and permit free 
flow of lubrication. More infor- 
mation is given in a colorful 4- 
page brochure which is published 
by Besly-Wells Corp., South 
Beloit, Hl. 


High-temperature heat fans 
explained and discussed in a 20- 
page brochure. Dura-Temp de- 
sign utilizes a new principle for 
keeping the bearings in cooler op- 
erating zones. This and other in- 
formation concerning Dura-Temp 


are 


heat fans are pointed out in Bul- 
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letin HF-100. Obtain a copy by 
writing General Blower Co., 8611 
Ferris Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Rider-walkie trucks are described 
in an interesting “cutaway” bro- 
chure. Using sectionalized views 
and a system of unique die-cut 
pages, the booklet pictorially dis- 
assembles the worksaver to point 
out all its operating features. Ob- 
tain release by writing Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., 11,000 Roose- 
velt Blvd., Philadelphia 15, Pa. 


“Jet Power” gas burner designed 
for oil burner replacement is de- 
scribed in 2-page bulletin. Pilot 
provides 100% shutoff without 
limiting manifold capacity. Main 
burner valve cannot be opened 
while pilot is being lighted. Au- 
burn Burner Co., Edgerton, Ohio. 


Gate valves are discussed in 4- 
page booklet 561. It has details 
of “King Clip” gate valves for 
125, 150-lb. service applications. 
Tables of pressure ratings, dimen- 
sions, parts identification are 
given in booklet published by 
Lunkenheimer Co., Box 360, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Totally protected pump motors, 
from '’s to 1,000 hp., are dis- 
cussed in 4-page, two-color Bul- 
letin B-2507. Photos and easy-to- 
read copy explain the features of 
the pump motors which are de- 
signed and manufactured for 
every pump in all types of indus- 
tries wherever a prime mover of 
fluids is required. Copies may be 
had by writing Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., 24701 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Wood and metal pattern develop- 
ment and production is described 
and illustrated in a 12-page book- 
let. Also described are methods 
of developing plastic patterns and 
molds for short run use. Core box 
and drier developments for large- 
scale foundry use are also re- 
viewed. A copy of the booklet 
may be obtained trom Motor Pat- 
terns Co., 3035 East 61st St., 
Cleveland 27, Ohio. 


Design and production calcula- 
tions are simplified for processors 
of metal wire cloth by a multi- 
scale slide rule. Calculator gives 
direct readings of the per cent of 
open area of any wire cloth with 
from | to 100 meshes per in., pro- 
viding flow rate data required in 
filtration applications. Copies of 
the calculator are available by 
writing Reynolds Wire Division, 
National-Standard Co., Dixon, 
il. 


“How to Cut Costs With Corru- 
gated Bulk Containers” is the 
title of a 4-page brochure which 
explains savings made _ possible 
by shipping chemicals in corru- 
gated bulk containers. Case his- 
tories illustrating various types of 
corrugated boxes which have been 
used in the chemical industry are 
included. Brochure is published 
by Gaylord Container Corp. Div. 
of Crown Zellerbach Corp., 111 
North Fourth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Heating cable bulletin has been 
revised and gives up-to-date in- 
formation on heating cables, their 
application and installation. Typ- 
ical applications discussed are 


New Literature 


pipe heating for industry, co: 
merce, around the home, ar 
snow melting for both heavy ar 
light-traffic areas. Bulletin +1' 
457 is available by writing Ger 
eral Electric Co., Wire and Cab! 
Department, Bridgeport 2, Conn 


Double-enveloping worm gear ac 
justed accurately with no mo: 
than a set of feeler gages or 
dial indicator are shown in Bu 
letin CD-575. Large, cut-awa 
photographs illustrate the 8-pag: 


2-color bulletin. Write Cone 
Gears Division, Michigan Tox 
Co., 7171 E. MeNichols Rd 


Detroit 12, Mich. 
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Indonesia Control 
Nears Showdown 


Djakarta, Indonesia — The 
st -uggle for control of Indonesia 
, th its great supplies of petro- 
cum, tin, rubber and spices was 
h ading last week toward a cru- 

il showdown. 

American-owned Standard- 
\ acuum Oil Co., along with other 
(reign oil firms, have a big stake 

the outcome. They produce 

id refine most of the Indonesian 


| on Sumatra where rebel 
rces are threatening to set 


up a counter-government to the 
Soekarno regime on Java. 

Unless rebel leaders trigger a 
siowdown sooner, the question 
o! whether the archipelago sticks 
with the West or turns to the 
Communist bloc may be an- 
swered later this month when 
President Soekarno returns from a 
visit to Tokyo. 

Last week the anti-communist 
rebels were reported to have 
asked Soekarno to remain as 
titular head of their proposed gov- 
ernment. But in Djakarta central 
regime Officials were reporting 
discounting the rebel threat to 
their rule. 

A key factor.in the Indonesian 
struggle is a group of anti-red 
politicians who are trying to 
unify all dissident elements and 
set up a government in exile in 
Sumatra. They want to control 
Soekarno and halt his collabora- 
tion with the communists. 

Other factors to be considered 
include Soekarno himself, the In- 
donesian Communist Party (PKI) 
and a group of military com- 
manders who are warlords of 
outer island areas and gontrol 
most of the Djakarta government. 

Observers consider Soekarno 
the single most powerful element 
in the situation with little chance 
for him retiring from direct con- 
tact with Indonesian national af- 
fairs. The PKI controls 45 mil- 
lion people in East and Central 
Java and is rapidly gaining 
‘trength in other sections of the 
island group. The Reds, appar- 
ently trying to avert any decision 
now, hope to prolong the internal 
crisis until the national elections 
in 1960 and sweep into control. 

One of the South Sumatran 
commanders, Colonel  Barlian, 
could play a major role because 
he sympathizes with the anti- 
jakarta group. Barlian controls 
South Sumatran exports of rub- 
ber, tin, pepper, and copra plus 
two of Indonesia’s four refineries. 

But Barlian has to contend 
with a strong Javanese popula- 
ton and Javanese element in his 
rmed forces. 


U. S. Steel, Allegheny 
Cut Stainless Prices 


Pittsburgh—U. S. Steel and 
\llegheny Ludlum Steel are cut- 
ng tags on two stainless steel 
ems. Both emphasize, however, 
‘iat these do not signal any gen- 
ral reduction. Quotes on high 
mnage carbon steels and other 
lloy types will stay unchanged. 

New quotations cover No. 304 
‘ainless sheet and _ cold-rolled 
trip—cut 4%2¢ to 55¢ a Ib.; and 

(1e same products made from No. 
16 steel—cut %4¢ a Ib. to 
O.75¢. 

Cuts were made to. bring 
'rices in line with those previ- 
ously established by other steel 
ompanies. 
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CHAIRMAN HAROLD T. BELCHER 
sets an inflation-fighting pace as 
he opens Philadelphia meeting of 
N.A.P.A. Utility Buyers. 


QUESTIONING VENDORS’ PRIC- 
ING practices, Robert B. Gear 
blasts manufacturers’ ‘‘prices 


based on what traffic will bear.’’ 


—s 


J. DONALD HOGG tells buyers 
they must keep production effi- 
ciency from being overshadowed 
by glamorized basic research. 


Utility Buyers Group Attacks Inflation 


(Continued from page 1) 


find it runs from 6 to 12% a 
year.” 
ePrice juggling. “Price in- 


creases aren't always in order. A 
supplier proves this when he an- 
nounces a price increase, then 
withdraws it when his competitors 
don’t go along. The large manu- 
facturers usually lead this parade; 
are they just testing market reac- 
tion, or are they trying to shake 
out some large orders with a 
threat of higher prices? 

“It would be nice if we could 
increase our rates every time sup- 
pliers raise their prices. But we 
can’t do it because we've got gov- 
ernment-regulated rates. 


Beat Profit Squeeze 


“One way to beat the profit 
Squeeze would be to better our 
generating plant efficiency. So, 
we want to buy better generating 
units. But when a manufacturer 
knows a new unit will give us 
100 BTU better efficiency, he 
raises the purchase price accord- 
ingly. That leaves us right back 
where we started.” 

Gear also questioned whether 
manufacturers are really trying to 
reduce costs. He said he suspects 
that “many manufacturers have 
been so busy filling orders, and 
running to the bank with the 
profits, that they haven't had time 
to look carefully at their own 
operations.” 

Gear left the subject of “prices” 
to focus on ways buyers can fight 
rising costs in their own opera- 


tions. He had these inflation- 
fighting hints to offer the group: 

e Use blanket orders to elimi- 
nate cost of processing many 
small requisitions. ““Extensive use 
of blanket orders,” said Gear, 
“has reduced our yearly volume 
of orders by one-third.” 

e Compare present prices with 
records of recent purchases. Gear 
says this is “one of the best tools 
for keeping replacement - item 
costs in line.” 

e Watch shipping costs. “If 
your operation is decentralized, 
have the vendor ship direct to the 
point of use. Why bear the ex- 
pense of double handling?” 

e Improve warehousing meth- 
ods. “Use your space to best ad- 
vantage. Don’t stack 8 or 9 ft 
high when you have 16 ft of head 
space. Also, look into outdoor 
storage. Cost of weather-proof 
packaging often beats the cost of 
indoor warehousing.” 

e Specifications without frills: 
“Buying brand names may mean 
you're buying a lot of advertising 
and sales expense. Help your 
engineers develop new, less costly 
materials, and tools to replace 
those now used. You can do this 
with paint, printing, leather 
gloves, manhole frames and cov- 
ers, and other items including 
pole-line hardware. 

Gear’s final note challenged 
buyers to re-examine every aspect 
of their business activities. “If 
you're following all of these cost- 
saving measures,” he said, “then 
you are combatting the inflation 


trend to the best of your ability.” 

David Williams, manager of 
Consolidated Edison’s Cable Bu- 
reau, gave a report on metals 
prices and supplies, a subject of 
intense interest to utility buyers. 

Williams said there are at pres- 
ent no shortages of the four basic 
metals (iron, steel, copper, and 
aluminum). “The price of copper 
has been declining for over a 
year and a half,” he said. “And 
with steel and aluminum facing 
overproduction, the current prices 
will eventually reflect a change 
from a Sellers’ market to a Buy- 
ers’ market. 


Keep Inflation in Mind 


“However,” he continued, 
“purchasing agents must keep in 
mind the inflationary effects of 
1946, to which both political 
the Full Employment Act of 
parties are committed.” 

The Utility Buyers also heard 
a full report on “Future Sources 
of Energy,” from Fischer Black, 
publisher and editor of Electrical 
World a McGraw-Hill magazine. 

Black predicted continued high 
use of coal for future power gen- 
eration. “We are quite confident,” 
he said, “that coal will be the 
major source of power during the 
next 18 years. Its use will in- 
crease three-fold, and its share of 
generation will grow from 55% 
in 1957, to at least 65% of the 
total in 1975. 

“The only other energy source 
that will increase in proportion to 
coal is nuclear power.” 


Illinois Institute Plans 
Buying Equipment Course 


Chicago—lIllinois Institute of 
Technology is offering a 16-week 
course on scientific methods for 
buying and replacing equipment. 
The course starts Feb. 12 and will 
be conducted each Wednesday 
evening by Dr. Gerald J. Match- 
ett, director, National Center of 
Education and Research in Dy- 
namic Equipment Pclicy at IIT. 

Lecturers during the semester 
include: Thomas D._ Lyons, 
comptroller, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co.; Robert Bevis, vice president, 
Cincinnati Milling & Grinding 
Machines, Inc.; Harry C. Rob- 
son, assistant to the vice presi- 
dent, Link-Belt Co.; David Crew, 
corporate staff assistant, Sund- 
strand Machine Tool Co.; George 
Terborgh, research director, Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Insti- 
tute; Richard R. MacNabb, re- 
search economist, Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute. 


President Favors Tax Cut Booster 
If Business Fails to Have Upturn 


(Continued from page |) 
ing Ways and Means Committee, 
filed a tax reduction bill as a 
standby measure which he will 
push if business fails to pick up 
speed by May or June. 

Kean’s plan is to give the low- 
est income bracket about a 10% 
reduction, with 5% cuts for other 
taxpayers. He would also cut the 
maximum capital gains tax from 
25 to 16% on assets held more 
than two years. 

His bill does not have White 
House support. If the Adminis- 
tration decides to recommend a 
cut later in the year, it is likely to 
be broader than Kean’s approach, 
possibly including a reduction 
in excises and the corporation 
tax rate. That’s the present 
thinking of key Administration 
officials. 
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The Administration is going to 
take a fresh look at the economy 
in late March or early April be- 
fore deciding on whether it fa- 
vors a tax reduction at all, or 
what kind. 

The White House and the lead- 
ers of Congress got a strong bi- 
partisan request that special tax 
relief for small business be put 
high on the list for action this 
year. 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D.- 
Ala.), chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and 
Sen. Edward J. Thye, ranking 
GOP member, warn that the free 
enterprise system is “doomed” 
unless both large and small busi- 
nesses are provided further in- 
centives for growth. 

They called for “prompt and 
serious” study of the bill. 


Seeks New Items 
For Stockpiling 


Government Told to Halt 
Raw Material Purchases; 
Other Products Stressed 


(Continued from page |) 

get together on a program to de- 
termine what items would be 
needed in case of atomic attack, 
and how, when and where they 
can be best procured. Where 
shortages are recognized the Fed- 
eral Government should even 
boost _ production incentives, if 
State and local programs cannot 
assure adequate supplies. These 
measures might include tax re- 
lief, tariff protection, and other 
subsidies. 

The report, which is only ad- 
visory, will get study and com- 
ment from the O.D.M. and other 
Washington officials before any 
action is taken. But it does under- 
score a trend in government 
stockpile thinking that has been 
evolving for some time. That 
thinking is that post-world-war-Il 
production incentive purchases of 
base metals and minerals have 
served their useful purpose. 

The report also emphasizes an 
ascendency of the short, nuclear 
war theory in government plan- 
ning circles. According to this 
theory, any war would be of short 
duration, and recovery measures 
should emphasize survival, rather 
than rebuilding military retalia- 
tory striking power. 

The report advises against 
selling off any current stocks of 
metals and minerals for obvious 
economic reasons—the impact on 
an already soft market. 

The Government has already 
taken a step toward the commit- 
tee goals. For example, the only 
metals and minerals the govern- 
ment is still buying under defense 
or domestic production incentive 
programs are these: asbestos, 
beryl, chromite, columbium- 
tantalum, diamond dyes, fluor- 
spar, lead, manganese, mercury, 
mica, uranium, and zinc. Of 
these, chromite, columbium- 
tantalum, lead and zinc are sched- 
uled to be written off shopping 
lists in the near future. Amounts 
of the others will be cut progres- 
sively. 


Baltimore-Puerto Rico 
Truck Service Approved 


Wilmington, Del.—Waterman 
Steamship Corp., Mobile, Ala.. 
has received the U.S. Maritime 
Board’s okay to inaugurate a 
truck-ship service between Wil- 
mington and Puerto Rico for 
Philadelphia and Baltimore ship- 
pers. 

Waterman proposes to operate 
a fleet of specially designed ships 
capable of handling loaded truck 
trailers of dry and_ perishable 
commodities. In its application, 
Waterman said it would provide 
pickup and delivery service at 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
board approved a rate schedule 
considered advantageous _ for 
shippers in the two cities to truck 
shipments to the Marine Terminal 
here for transfer to Puerto Rican 
ports. 

Trailers would be lifted on the 
Waterman ships, placed in a hold, 
and lifted off again at the destina- 
tion. The operation would be the 
only one of its kind on the East 
Coast, according to the board. 
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Appliance Field Weak 


® Demand for Heavy Electrical Apparatus Soars as 
Power Producers Plan to Add 16.4 Million Kw. 
@ P.A’s Will Find ‘Good’ Buys in Appliance Market 
as Sales Slip Is Expected to Continue. 


New York—Purchasing execu- 
tives shopping in this year’s 
electrical equipment markets 
face mixed trends. Demand for 
heavy electrical apparatus, the 
kind used by utilities, is sched- 
uled for another peak year. But 
the big appliance market faces 
tough sledding. 

Careful Shopping Needed 

It’s a year when careful shop- 
ping will pay off. That’s par- 
ticularly true in depressed appli- 
ance markets where consumers 
have indicated they’re pulling in 
their horns. 

It’s also true to a limited extent 
in heavy equipment. Producers’ 
order books are not so filled that 
they can afford to throw away 
new business. 

The industry in general has 
fared pretty well over the past 
few years. Shipments of electrical 
equipment in 1957 set a new 
record for the third year in a row. 
They totaled $20.9 billion—some 
1.5% above 1956. 

But although the total sales 
have continued strong, some in- 
dividual groups of products have 
not fared too well. Building 
equipment and supplies, insulated 
wire and cable, and especially 
appliances have been in a down- 
swing. Electrical appliance ship- 
ments ran some $3.7 million 
under 1956 last year. 

Appliance Situation Is Thorn 

The appliance situation will 
continue to be the thorn in the 
industry’s side. Sales are likely 
to drop another 4% this year on 
top of the 8% dip registered in 
57. Bargain conscious P.A.’s— 
especially those purchasing in 


large lots—will find discounts 
easy to come by. 
A quick look at appliance 


prices shows the effect of the 
sharp cut in demand. A Purchas- 
ing Week spot survey of whole- 
sale appliance tags shows average 
1957 prices 4.4% below 1955. 
And this figure does not include 
many discount, trade-in, and tie- 
in price shadings. Biggest dips in 
this two-year period came in the 
cost of dishwashers, food-waste 
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disposers, television and 
water heaters. 

The slack in appliance sales in 
the last two years has been taken 
up by the rise in demand for gen- 
eration, transmission, and dis- 
tribution equipment. Note in the 
accompanying chart how ship- 
ments in these two key electrical 
equipment areas have counter 
balanced each other since 1955. 

What’s more, heavy apparatus 
manufacturers can expect another 
banner year—thanks to utilities. 
Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, reports that the util- 
ity industry will spend some $5.2 
billion for capital goods this year. 
That’s 10.5% above last year and 
represents the second record year 
in a row. 

Thus, prices of heavy electrical 
goods are expected to hold firm. 
The B.L.S. monthly wholesale 
price indexes show that tags of 
electrical machinery and equip- 
ment have risen 14% from 1955 
to the 1957 average. And it is 
unlikely that any slip in demand 
will ease tags this year. 


sets, 


But the general industrial 
downturn will have some psy- 
chological effect on producers. 
There will be a strong desire to 
keep sales rolling along. So some 
spot cuts may be in the cards. 


Downturn Emphasized 


Expenditures in heavy electri- 
cal equipment groups are shown 
in the chart at left. Expansion 
in the key generation area will 
pace the increased outlays. 
Spending here accounts for 50% 
of this year’s total outlays and 
represents an 18% increase over 
1957. Fuel and hydro plants will 
get the bulk of this money. Spend- 
ing here will rise 22% and 6% 
over last year respectively. 

Distribution plant spending 
will drop by slightly more than 
1%, but still represents some 
30% of total outlays. Expendi- 
tures for transmission plant are 
expected to hit $847 million— 
13% over 1957. 


Will Add to Capacity 


The generation expenditures 
mean that the electrical pro- 
ducers will be adding 16.4 mil- 
lion kw to their capacity this year. 
That’s the largest increase ever 
scheduled for a single year, some 
37% over the previous high in 
1955. 

The big question is whether the 
industry will need this increased 
capacity. Second-half 1957 en- 
ergy production saw a_ sharp 
downturn in the _ year-to-year 
gain. If electricity use continues 
to decline in 1958, some sources 
are of the opinion that spending 
plans will be revised downward. 
Such a situation however is un- 
likely. 


2 Chemical Groups 
Hold Ist Joint Meeting 


Washington—tThe first joint 
meeting of the Chemical Market 
Research Association and the 
N.A.P.A. Chemical Buyers was 
held Feb. 6. Attendance exceeded 
350. 

J. W. McNeil, N.A.P.A. pro- 
gram chairman and manager of 
procurement for Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co., said the meet- 
ing was noteworthy because: 

“Of several hundred groups 
connected with the chemical in- 
dustry, these two have the most 
common interests. This meeting 
allows each to know the other 
better and to project costs on the 
inner linking of their efforts.” 
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Moscow—Autos are still one field where Americans can 
claim leadership over the Kremlin. 

According to Soviet official reports, Russian car production in 
1957 amounted to only 495,000 units. Only 113,600 were cars. 
Tractors accounted for 204,000 units. 

Compare that to the 6.1 million passenger cars turned out by 
American factories. 

It’s a lucky “comrade” that is driving around in a 1957 mode! 
—or any year’s vintage for that matter. 


London—Because of present low prices, Britain’s Board of 
Trade has cancelled all zinc sales. During the last six months, the 
board has been selling zinc from the stockpile at a rate of 3,000 
tons a month. Sales were to continue through May. 

Zinc is about $170 a ton compared with $201 last August and 
$280 at the end of 1956. 

It was in December 1956 that the board decided to sell some 
of its strategic reserves of zinc to run down the stockpile. The 
board had planned to sell 27,000 tons over a period of nine 
months beginning last September. 


Djakarta—Rebellion of dissident Indonesians has brought the 
crisis in that country to a head. 

Basic bone of contention—the Sukarno government, with its 
Communists and fellow travellers as members. 

At stake are Indonesia’s 85 million people and its vast resources 
of petroleum, tin, rubber, and spices. 

Four groups are playing a key role in the life and death struggle 
for control of the mineral-rich archipelago: Sukarno, PKI (In- 
donesian Communist Party), military commanders, and a group 
of anti-Communist politicians. 

It’s important to keep an eye on this critial area of the East- 
West struggle. It has implications for American policy throughout 
the Near and Far East. 

For further details, see story on page 29. 


New Delhi—The government here is actively considering a 
Washington proposal consisting of two barter deals. One would 
exchange Indian manganese for 200,000 tons of U. S. wheat. 
The other would exchange cotton for another 700,000 tons of 
U. S. wheat. 

These deals are in addition to assistance under public law 480 
which has enabled India to buy American grain surpluses for 
rupees. 

Three U. S. companies are reported to be negotiating the 
manganese ore deal. According to Indian officials all three will 
get some part of the business. 

The representative of one of the three concerns noted that the 
main snag was the evaluation of the manganese content of the ore. 
What Indians catagorize as high, he said, is unacceptable in the 
international markets. 

Apart from this, India has the problem of getting rid of large 
quantities of low-grade ores. These were mined soon after the 
war when it was easy to ship them out at comparativly good 
prices. Now the situation has changed, and international buyers 
are reportedly more choosey. 


—— This Week’s E 


O'Mahoney Wants 
Oil Imports Limited 


Washington—Sen. Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney wants speedy and 
definite action toward restriction 
of oil imports. 

The Wyoming Democrat has 
long favored mandatory oil im- 
port restrictions. He believes the 
present voluntary control pro- 
gram is unworkable and that spe- 
cific legislation is required. 

“In spite of widespread distress 
in the oil industry, particularly 
among independent producers 
and refiners, applications are pil- 
ing up from oil importers for al- 
locations of crude oil to be 


brought in under the President’s 
voluntary restriction program,” 
O’Mahoney said last week. 

He declared the import situa- 
tion is so serious so far as do- 
mestic oil producers are con- 
cerned that “critical economic 
developments very injurious to 
the domestic industry will shortly 
develop unless speedy and defini- 
tive action is taken. 

“Excessive imports are slowing 
up domestic exploration and pro- 
duction to a dangerously low 
level,” he said. 


Electricity is rapidly displacing 
gas in small industrial plants for 
heating, drying, welding, etc. 
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Open Door Policy 
Helps the P.A. 


(Continued from page 1) 


“As the material is received, 
iny telephone calls are neces- 
ry to follow the order, obtain 
requisition, and then place a 

confirming order. All depart- 
ents, including accounting, thus 
ar an extra burden.” 

Harry Bayley, vice president 

id general manager, Pacific 

brasive Supply Co., Los An- 

les, also felt that “the purchas- 

g executive we can best help is 

e man who does a good job of 
.tting up communication and 
contact between his people in the 

ant and our salesmen. 

“A good purchasing agent ar- 
ranges for the salesmen to get 
ito the plant, talk with the right 
eople, discuss their problems, 
and perhaps come up with an 

idea that can effect savings or in- 
troduce more efficient methods.” 

Honesty, courtesy, and time 
were stressed by James M. 
Hamilton, sales manager, McKes- 
son & Robbins, Inc., New York, 
distributors of industrial chemi- 
cals. 

“If the P.A. knows he is not 
voing to buy,” he said, “he should 
be honest about it with the sales- 
men and not string him along 
with any false hopes. This wastes 
time for both, and time means 
money. 

“Also if the purchasing agent 
is going to be tied up and a sales- 
man is waiting in his office. he 
should tell him. Perhaps the sales- 
man can make another call and 
come back an hour or so later.” 

It is axiomatic that good com- 
panies have a well-trained sales 
force made up of people who 
know what they’re talking about 
and keep it brief. 

On this point, J. E. Cordell, 
vice president of sales for the 
Southern States Equipment Corp.., 
\tlanta, Ga., said: 

“We provide our representa- 
tives with enough product knowl- 
edge to command the respect of 
the buyers they are calling on. 
\nd we feel the purchasing agent 
has a corresponding obligation. 
We generally have no complaints 
here.” 

Cordell offered 3 suggestions: 

I. P.A.’s should have more 
espect for bids. Bids should not 


be used to generate an auction 
ylock atmosphere. 
2. They should avail them- 


selves more of the opportunity to 
visit manufacturing facilities and 
rain a better knowledge of these 
ants, ability to service and pro- 
luce. 

They should never let man- 
ifacturers bid unless they have 
‘very intention of doing business 
with that manufacturer. 


E. J. Quackenbush, Detroit 
sales manager for Dow Chemical 
Co., suggests that purchasing 


-xecutives be realistic and open 
m their delivery requirements. 

“The fellow who always wants 
hat truckload of material yester- 
day is going a bit beyond the 
privileges inherent even in to- 
day’s buyers’ market. If he was 
usually fair and then had an 
emergency, we would break our 
backs to meet it.” 

This salesman’s pet peeve is 
the P.A. who conducts interviews 
in the presence of other vendors 
when there may be a competitor 
sitting three feet away. 

“All companies should make 
every effort to provide their buy- 
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ers with reasonable and private 
office space,” he said. 

The P.A.’s function, said Dar- 
rell Manley, general sales man- 
ager, Briggs-Weaver Machinery 
Co., Dallas, is not only to get the 
best quality for the right price. 

“He is also an information 
center,” he remarked, “and 
should gather and get up-to-date 
information to the right personnel 
in the plant.” 

This reverts back to the almost 


unanimous feeling that an “open- 
door policy” is a must. 
“IT would say the No. | prob- 


lem is to allow the salesman to 
get his sales pitch across to peo- 
ple who are going to use the 
product,” Manley added. 


Reuthers Share Wage Proposal 
Draws Auto Executives Blast 


(Continued from page |) 
that adoption of Reuther's pro- 
posals would inflict a “massive- 
cost-inflation” on the nation’s 
economy. Yntema, representing 
Ford in the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings into “administered” prices in 
the auto industry, ridiculed much 
of the economic arguments in 
support of the 1958 wage increase 
and profit-sharing plan. 

Said Yntema: “Mr. Reuther is 
a tireless worker, a talented de- 
bater and orator, a skillful strate- 


and tactician, a powerful 
labor leader and a most influen- 
tial politician. But he is not a 
very good economist.” 

Yntema argued that if the $100 
per car price cut Reuther has ad- 
vocated were adopted, it would 
“wipe out two companies in the 


gist 


industry and weaken Chrysler 
and Ford.” Yntema also de- 
scribed ‘**nonsense” Reuther’s 


claim that his 1958 contract pro- 
posals are not _ inflationary. 
Yntema said Reuther’s basic min- 


imum econo... ussiands—for a 
productivity wage increase and 
fringe benefits—alone “amount 
to some 40 cents per hour, or 
about 12% of our hourly rates.” 

Yntema challenged Reuther on 
his charges that Ford and other 
auto companies have raised prices 
unnecessarily. The Ford spokes- 
man said Ford wholesale prices 
ff its largest-selling four-door 
sedan rose 32.8% from 1948 
through 1957. But he compared 
that increase with these cost in- 
creases in the same period: labor 
rates up 66.8%; steel prices up 
80.7%; metal-working machin- 
ery and equipment up 69.9%; 
and components for durable- 
goods manufacturing up 46.4% 


Uniform Class 3A Threads 


Allenpoints’ smooth, uniform threads prevent off- lead 
conditions like Fig. 1. With Allenpoints, you have full, 


even contact between the 
flanks of 
( Fig. 2) 
—and a tight friction lock 
over the entire length of 
the Allenpoint Set Screw. 


engaging 
thr eaded ennbaee Ts 


Strong, clean 


the 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2 


deep sockets allow 


full wrenching leverage 


key. 


One 


more 


Sockets of Allenpoint Set Screws are 
cold forged to produce a deeper, 
smoother socket. No broach chips to 
interfere with proper seating of the 


This “pressur- -forming™ preserves 


the long steel fibers throughout the 
length of the screw —stronger 
allow maximum tightening torque. 


walls 


full thread on ALLENPOINTS! 


Allenpoint Set Screws have one 


more full thread than serrated 
That 
more holding power—espe cially 
youre 


point set screws. 
important when 


short lengths. 


means 


using 
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ALLENPOINT will give 
you a bulldog grip at 


no premium in price! 


Allen’s scientific redesign of the cup diameter on set 
screws gives greatly increased resistance to with- 
drawal torque. You can count on Allenpoint Set 
Screws to stay tighter longer, under heavy strain and 
vibrations. This dependable premium performance 
of Allenpoints is yours to use without increasing the 
cost of manufacturing your products. 


ALLENPOINT’s performance compared for you 


hte ait de 


. 


AME LIE 


These actual-size, unretouched photographs show the 
cup pattern made by Allenpoints, serrated points, and 
A.S.A. standard cup point set screws in a 3/4” steel 
shaft. At each degree of tightening force, Allenpoints 


greater holding power. 


Socket Screw products. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


make a full circle pattern, penetrating deeper for 


We'll be glad to send you more information and 
samples of Allenpoint Set Screws and other Allen 


Stocked and sold by leading industrial distributors everywhere 


ALLEN 
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stop foam troubles 
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WITH DOW CORNING SILICONE DEFOAMERS 


an 
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Here, silicones kill grinder coolant foam . . . while here silicones stop foam in food processing 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE... ECONOMICAL FOAM KILLERS 


Wherever there’s a foam problem in your 
plant, try a Dow Corning SILICONE DEFOAMER. 
Economical, efficient, SILICONE DEFOAMERS 
are available as fluids, emulsions or pastes for 
either aqueous or non-aqueous systems. They 


speed production, increase capacity, and elimi- 
nate boil overs. Dow Corning defoamers give 
you the greatest effectiveness—a teaspoonful 
prevents mountains of foam. And they’re easy 
to handle and store. 


YOUR BEST SOURCE FOR ALL SILICONES ... DOW CORNING 


Lubricants, release agents, damping media, 
dielectric compounds and varnishes, paint 
vehicles and additives, laminating resins, 
defoamers, paper coatings, molding com- 


When you consider the entire cost, 
silicones cost less. first in 


on ee ae 


silicones 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHIGAGO CLEVELAND 


pounds, silicone rubber (Silastic*), Sight Savers* 
... these are but a few of the many Dow 
Corning Silicones cutting costs for industry. 
For more information, address Dept. 202. 
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Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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